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The ee of Tomorrow 


HEN WE CONSIDER the fu- 
VW, ture of the American Agency 
System we must ask ourselves not 
“How has it served in the past?”— 
but “How can it serve tomorrow?” 

When we consider the prospects 
for our business in general we must 
rely not on a projection of past ex- 
perience but a realistic appraisal 
of the social revolution through 
which we are living. 

We must be prepared not only 
to analyze the statistics of our mar- 
ket but to understand the underly- 
ing buying psychology of the in- 
dividuals comprise it. Once 
we cvimprehend this, we can de- 
velop a modern approach to sell- 
ing—which is not only in keeping 


who 
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with the times, but a potent match 
for our competition. 

In the first place, our American 
life has become increasingly home 
centered. Television; 
home ownership; 


family 
do - it - yourself; 
larger family size are just a few of 
the elements indicative of this trend. 

At the same time, Americans of 
every economic group have become 


and 


more security conscious—more de- 
sirous of enjoying the 
sure and good living. 
and can afford the 
machines and gadgets which make 
this good life possible. They are 


values of lei- 
They want 
innumerable 
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impatient with shoddy quality and 
cheap imitations of the best. As one 
example, we find that the purchase 
of an automobile entails far more 
than providing a cheap, serviceable 
method of transportation for the 
breadwinner. The family car has 
come into its own. It is a showy, 
powerful, pleasure vehicle gleam- 
ing with bright, ornate colors and 
chrome. Even the least expensive 
models display white sidewall tires, 
synthetic fabric seat covers, and 
fishtail streamlining. Whereas the 
merchandising philosophy of the 
automobile industry used to be 
“Give them any color they want, so 
long as it’s black”—today, the cus- 
tomer is king and the automobile 
his gilded carriage. 


SounD MORAL 


The psychological motivations of 
the new American market are based 
on value—but not necessarily on 
price. Because the typical wage- 
many different 
things for his family’s 
happiness—he wants to be certain 
that he gets the most mileage out 
of his purchasing dollar. This un- 
derlies the amazing rise of the dis- 
count house in the home appliance 
field. And it’s a story that has a 
sound moral for us in our business. 

When, after the long, drab years 
of wartime restrictions, the appli- 


earner deems so 


necessary 


ance market was again opened up, 
demand far exceeded supply. Deal- 
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ers, distributors, and manufactur- 
ers alike became complacent. They 
did not examine the changing na- 
ture of their market—but supposed 
that in the foreseeable future—the 
public would buy whatever they 
had to sell and on their terms. 

However, the public buying psy- 
chology had not remained static. 
The typical family purchase was 
not merely a new refrigerator or 
a new stove—but entirely new kitch- 
ens — radio, television and phono- 
graph combinations; washing ma- 
chines and dryers. In short, the 
wage earner was talking in terms 
of a thousand dollar package rather 
than a single $300 item. 

And so the discount houses mush- 
roomed throughout the land—en- 
abling the purchaser to stretch his 
dollar to include more and more 
of the things he wanted. Price alone 
was not the object because the 
buyer insisted on the finest brands 
—and most up-to-date design—the 
most durable and efficient construc- 
tion. And the major appliance man- 
ufacturers were forced to put their 
merchandise in the hands of the 
discounters—or lose the vast poten- 
tial of sales they afforded. 

In other words, the 
house has provided the maximum 
in quality at a minimum price. This, 
obviously, is an unbeatable equa- 
tion. And it is only recently that 
the great traditional merchandisers 
in their field are rising to meet their 


discount 
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competition—by reducing prices and 
modernizing their methods of sales 
and service. Does anyone think for 
a moment that the established mer- 
chants in Detroit or any other city 
are going to permit themselves to 
be put out of business? 

The real meaning of the discount 
house is clear. The public, in a pe- 
riod of great prosperity, is ques- 
tioning traditional methods of dis- 
tribution—and demanding the end 
of wasteful handling and inflated 
markup all along the way. It is not 
merely shopping for bargains. It 
wants standard brands and stand- 
ard service for less money, and it 
is getting exactly what it wants. 

Understanding this, we can read- 
ily see why the packaging of insur- 
ance has become the most signifi- 
cant phenomenon of these times. 
In the field of Life Insurance, it is 
called programming—but it means 
precisely the same thing. The indi- 
vidual does not want to protect only 
one value or only one 
family enterprise. He is thinking 
of his family life as a complete 
entity — home, automobile, educa- 


secure 


tion, retirement, possessions and all 
the rest. When he buys insurance 
he wants to protect as many of these 
elements as he can in a single, uni- 
fied purchase. He does not care for 
our fine distinctions in underwrit- 
ing or in rate structure. 

He simply wants value protec- 
tion of the broadest kind—in the 
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most efficient package possible. 
Making the adjustments in think- 
ing and in organization necessary 
to meet this consumer demand has 
not been easy. The insurance pack- 
age is still in its infancy—still, we 
might say, in the laboratory stage. 
But, our companies have provided 
a multitude of broad, effective cov- 
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erages which are enabling you to 
meet the public demand for them. 
I have no doubt that this develop- 
ment marks a permanent change in 
our way of doing business. And I 
can say with complete confidence 
that the insurance agent who knows 
how to make the best use of exist- 
ing packages—and do an effective 
programming job—is the one who 
will be a success in the days ahead. 

The typical buyer no longer con- 
siders insurance as a collection of 
policies in the vault. He visualizes 
it in the same terms as all other 
aspects of his family life. It is a 
unit—an all-inclusive protective shell 
safeguarding and holding together 
all those things which comprise, 


for him, the good life he is seeking. 
And be assured that this approach 
carries over into his purchase of 
insurance for his business as well. 


DEDICATED MEN 


Recognizing this, our agents must 
commit themselves to the highest 
degree of service—and when I say 
agents I am using the true defini- 
tion of the term: professional men 
who know and understand and are 
dedicated to their chosen career: 
under no circumstances would I in- 
clude those who have come to call 
themselves agents; who with limited 
knowledge and lacking the true 
meaning of dedication to their cli- 
ents have been so bold as to adopt 


for themselves that designation. In- 
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deed, I refer to agents who have 
become so informed and fortified 
that they will have the ability to 
render a multiple-line service, be- 
cause increasingly that it what your 
customers are going to demand of 
you. 

Agency operating companies, too, 
must not be unmindful of the great 
responsibility which rests with them. 
I am confident that they are giving 
careful research to these problems, 
and that they are making progres- 
sive plans for the future to meet 
the challenges with appropriate 
measures and proper actions. Per- 
haps, what we need as agents and 
companies is to join forces in a pro- 
gram of the most searching study 
to analyze our merchandising tech- 
niques and the services we render 
and so fit them to the needs of the 
people that none can afford to by- 
pass us. Increasingly, our customers 
are going to make demands on us 
for the most efficient distribution 
of the highest quality product, and 
if we fail to give it to them, they 
will seek it elsewhere. 

Let us not deceive ourselves as 
to the nature of our competition— 
especially as it has been felt in the 
area of Automobile Insurance. The 
direct writ’ 3 have offered the most 
serious challenge ever experienced 
to our traditional methods of doing 
business. 

It does no good at all for us to 
tell ourselves that their service is 
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. our American life has become increasingly home and family centered 


not satisfactory; that their claim 
facilities are less than adequate; or 
that their treatment of policyhold- 
ers is arbitrary and impersonal. We 
can never put our own house in 
order by throwing stones at our 
neighbor's. The fact remains that 
among large segments of the Amer- 
ican public—especially those with- 
out previous experience as insur- 
ance buyers—Automobile Insurance 


is considered as standardized as a 
windshield wiper. The manufac- 
turer doesen’t matter—because the 
mechanism is simple—so price be- 
comes the only point of difference. 

Now, I will admit that combat- 
ing this argument is no simple task. 
All Automobile Insurance looks, 
feels, and is very much alike; while 
it is lying in a safety deposit box 
or a desk drawer. And in most in 
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stances, when it comes to paying 
for a crumpled fender or a dam- 
aged hood—it is alike. And so we 
are caught on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. How can we educate the pub- 
lic to regard our product as su- 
perior—when this can only be proved 
through use? And when a policy 
cannot be used until after it has 
been purchased? Writers and speak- 
ers, agents and company men alike 
have proposed answers to this ques- 
tion. The long experience of our 
agency system companies is one 
measure of product superiority; their 
widespread claim facilities and 
agency representation are others. 
The service of an independent local 
agent; his personal interest and pro- 
fessional skili are strong points. 
However, as telling as they may be 
to us—they can only serve to hold 


business already on the books; they 
will not win the battle where it 
must be won; in the minds of the 
new consumers who, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, are ertering the 
ranks of insurance buyers each year. 


MISTAKEN NOTION 


First of all, we must cast aside 
the mistaken notion that price alone 
is the issue at stake. I have tried 
to show the fallacy in this thinking. 
An automobile is a large investment 
for any wage earner. However, we 
know that he will purchase expen- 
sive white sidewall tires; air condi- 
tioning, optional power features- 
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all costing far more than the differ- 
ence in Automobile Insurance. Yet, 
he will purchase this insurance from 
a store where he would not even 
buy his seat covers; or through a 
dealer he does not know and will 
most likely never see again. The 
answer must be that he thinks he is 
getting a product of the highest 
quality for his money; or that, not 
knowing where else to purchase this 
very necessary commodity—he has 
simply gone to the store that has 
the largest sign! 

If this reasoning is correct, then 
we must immediately do two things 
to counteract the trend towards 
price- buying in the Automobile In- 
surance field. We must first educate 
people that they are not getting the 
same quality when they pay a lower 
price, and second—we must adver- 
tise more forcefully on all levels, 
especially as to those factors which 
differentiate our product from that 
of our competitors. 

The educating process should not 
be too difficult. We know conclu- 
sively that the American public 
believes in the agent as the most 
reliable source of insurance and ap- 
preciates his services. Every poll 
conducted on the subject over- 
whelmingly supports this conclu- 
sion. However, the public has been 
beguiled and confused by the 
claims of the direct writers that 
their salesmen are agents capable 
of rendering all the services per- 
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formed by you and your colleagues. 
We know that this simply is not 
true. But to the vast majority of in- 
surance buyers—there is no way of 
proving it—since, beyond the initial 
sule and the renewal—they have no 
contact whatsoever with their 
agent. 

Deeds—not words—are vitally 
needed. Only through giving the 
kind of service we like to talk about 
~—zan the public be convinced that 
our method of distribution is well 
‘yorth the small difference in the 
price of the policies! And when I 
speak of service, I mean more than 
a mere telephone call when the 
policy is due for renewal. I mean 
that you must take every advantage 
of the professional implicatiers of 
insurance counseling and make ev- 
ery sale a part of a carefully rea- 
soned and soundly planned insur- 
ance program. This is what your 
customer really desires—the security 
of knowing that he has bought the 
best and most complete protection 
possible against loss. 

You must overcome the miscon- 
ception that Automobile Insurance 
is merely an accessory like a wind- 
shield wiper or a car radio. You 
must point out that the policy is 
not a part of the car—but an integ- 
ral part of a total plan of personal 
protection, and that its importance 
lies not so much in providing funds 
to repair property damage, as in 
protecting the income against dev- 
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astating liability claims. Describe 
how Automobile Insurance works- 
putting special emphasis on the fact 
that the policy is really a package 
of different types of coveragus re- 
quiring a high degree of skill and 
knowledge to put together accord- 
ing to individual needs. And as 
these needs change, make certain 
that you review the policy—indicate 
the reasons why changes in amounts 
of protection are advisable. Take 
advantage of new, modern endorse- 
ments which your companies are 
making available. Use them as proof 
of the fact that your obligations to 
your customer really begin after the 
sale and do not end with the sale. 

The more different kin«\s of insur- 
ance needs you are able te satisfy, 
the more real value you can give. 
And here, too, the multiple-line 
agent has the ultimate 
against competition. When he can 
talk in terms of comprehensive in- 


weapon 


surance protection, the price factor 
between Automobile policies has 
little significance. Your ability to 
provide every character of indem- 
nity needed places you in a pre- 
ferred position and by establishing 
an insurance account in this fash- 


ion, you cause the purchaser to view 
you as his insurance man—which, 
economically, permits you to devote 
the necessary time and attention to 
his needs. The likelihood of losing 
one policy to a competitor is far 


less if that policy is a part of a com- 
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prehensive and complete program. 

Product value deserves as much 
emphasis as service value, And by 
this | mean a personal commitment 
on your part to the companies you 
represent. If you are not loyal to 
the brands you sell, your customers 
will have no way of knowing which 
are the quality products in the in- 
surance field. The strength of the 
discount house rests in its ability to 
offer desired brands at lower cost. 
If you do not identify your mer- 
chandise—and create desire for it— 
you cannot blame the purchaser 
who shops for price alone. Your 
competitors, through persistent ad- 
vertising on a national level, have 
succeeded in creating a brand-con- 
sciousness—which is even more im- 
portant than 
But you can overcome this—on the 
local level by stressing the values 
inherent in the products you repre- 
sent. Point out that your Compa- 
nies’ insurance cannot be purchased 
except through a qualified inde- 
pendent agent, or broker; that the 


price-consciousness. 


companies have chosen you to rep- 
resent them because you have met 
the high standards they have set. 
And that chosen your 
companies because they produce 


you have 
the kind of insurance and give the 
kind of service that you would want 


for yourself. In today’s and to- 


> 
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morrow’s value-conscious, quality- 
minded markets, these arguments 
will far outweigh the lure of the 
bargain price. And your own faith 
in your own product is more potent 
in your own market—than any other 
form of mass advertising. In return 
for your confidence, I know your 
companies will continue to make 
every effort individually and collec- 
tively to stress the theme that the 
values worth protecting are worth 
protecting with the best. And that 
the best is only sold through repre- 
sentatives of the American Agency 
System. 

The independent insurance man 
has not been made obsolete by the 
changes in the American market. 
To the contrary, more than ever 
before, he has a key part to play 
in the distribution and proper ap- 
plication of our product. There is 
and cannot be devised a technique 
of selling that supplants the per- 
sonal contribution he makes to ev- 
ery insurance sale. If you will sim- 
ply gear yourselves to the changing 
needs and demands of your clien- 
tele, you will find that you are more 
than a match for any merchandis- 
ing system that confuses price with 
progress, and neglects the vital hu- 
man equation which is at the very 
heart of our new economy. 





@ There is hardly a public authority in this 


country that does not require some kind of 
License Bond permitting an individual or firm 
to carry on its business, or a Permit Bond grant- 


ing certain privileges—it's a good market! 


These Bonds Are Good Business! 


RODUCERS INTERESTED IN in- 


p creasing their premium income 
should never overlook the golden 
opportunities afforded in the pro- 


duction of License and Permit 
Bonds. 

There is hardly a public authority 
in this country that does not require 
some kind of a License Bond per- 
mitting an individual or firm to 
carry on its business, or a Permit 
Bond granting certain individuals 
or firms privileges not ordinarily 
given. These bonds indemnify the 
public authority against loss in the 
event of a violation of regulations 
or ordinances the permittee 
under which the license or permit 


by 


is required. 

While the individual premium on 
bonds of this character is small, 
usually a large number of bonds 
are required in a certain locality 
which, by careful and thoughtful 
solicitation by the producer, can 
and usually does result in substan- 
tial premium income. These bonds, 


By PAUL C. LEINING 


profitable both to the surety com- 
pany and the producer, are handled 
with a minimum of underwriting 
requirements. A great percentage 
of these bonds must be filed annu- 
ally and are usually written as of 
a certain date, making solicitation 
fairly simple. Some of the bonds 
are continuous and once written 
they usually remain in force as long 
as the individual or firm is in busi- 
ness. Very little attention, if any, 
need be given to License and Per- 
mit Bonds from year to year except 
for re-execution of those bonds def- 
initely expiring, or to collect the 
annual premiums on continuous 
bonds. 

There are some bonds written on 
an insurance basis while others are 


of 


will group them as follows: 


a more hazardous nature. We 


The first group—most acceptable 
includes such bonds as required 
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of plumbers, drainlayers, sewer 
tappers, electricians, sidewalk and 
curb layers, etc. The wording in 
the condition clause of such bonds 
reads something like this: 

“The condition of this Obliga- 
tion is such that if the Principal 
shall indemnify and save harm- 
less the City of against 

which the City of 
may be subject by 


losses to 


reason of said Principal's breach 
of any ordinance, rule or regu- 
lation relating to the above-de- 
scribed license or permit, then 
this obligation shall be null and 
void; otherwise to remain in full 
force and effect.” 

Generally speaking, ordinances 
and regulations do not call for any- 
thing but care in the 
performance of the work to be done 


reasonable 


by the principal on the bond. How- 
ever, in order to be certain of the 
actual liability, it is necessary to re- 
view such ordinances or regulations 
under which the license or permit 
is given. There are some locations, 
however, where these ordinarily 


freely written bonds become ex- 


tremely hazardous, inasmuch as the 
under ordi- 


requirements such 


nances read like this: 
. shall 
faithfully perform any and all 
work done, entered into or con- 
shall in- 


well and 


tracted for 
demnify and save harmless from 


all liability occasioned by or 
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arising from acts of said Princi- 

pal, its servants and agents .... 

from unfaithful and in- 
adequate work 

reason of the negligence of said 

Principal in the prosecution of 

said business.” 

A bond such as this not only guar- 
antees that the work shall be done 
in accordance with ordi- 
nances, but it guarantees that all 
work will be properly completed. 

Third Party Liability. Some bonds 
and ordinances give third parties 
the right to sue the surety direct. 
Ordinarily the surety is not subject 
to such suits unless the obligee first 
sustains loss. Practically all License 
and Permit Bonds indirectly indem- 
nify a third party. However, unless 
that third party is given the right 
to bring suit directly against the 
surety, all claims must clear through 
the obligee. Here is an example of 
an electrician’s bond which extends 
recovery to third parties but does 
not give third parties the right to 
directly against the 


certain 


bring suit 
surety: 
“Whereas, if the above named 
Principal shall well 
and truly pay 
judgment that may be recovered 
against the said Principal 
or in consequence of any 
act done by the said Principal or 
any of its agents or employees 
by virtue of said license, then 
this obligation to be void 
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the guarantee of this claims, damages 
bond to extend to any third reason of any injury to any per- 
party.” son or property 
Here is an example of third party tion on this bond to be instituted 
liability. While the bond does not either in the name of the City of 
give third parties the right to sue or in the name of 
direct, the ordinance does. The the person aggrieved.” 
bond reads: There are also certain ordinances 
“Now, Therefore, if the said that permit any number of sepa- 
Principal shall do all work .... 
and shall faithfully and 
strictly comply with the specifi- 
cations and with the terms of 
said ordinance 
account of any injury done to 
any person or property in the 
prosecution of said work 
then this obligation shall 
be null and void.” 
The ordinance reads: 
“The City of 
for itself or for the use and ben- 
efit of any person injured or dam- 
aged by reason of any defective 
construction main- 
tain suit on such bond 
or suit may be maintained there- 
on by any person injured or Paul C. Leining 
damaged by reason of the failure 
of the Principal.” — 
Here is the condition clause of a, HE AUTHOR: 
third party street obstruction bond: Mr. Leining is associate super- 
“Now, Therefore, the condition 
of this obligation is such that if 
the said obligors shall well and 
truly pay all damages which the 


intendent of the surety department, 
Hartford Accident and indemnity 
Company. He has been with the 
company nearly 32 years and has 
held his present position since 1946. 
City of may sustain He formerly served as superintend- 

and indemnify the ent of the public official division 


from all of the surety department. 
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rate recoveries to be made under a 
bond. Even though the bond may 
be written for only $1,000, under 
these conditions the surety would 
have an unlimited amount of lia- 
bility. 

The second group, which is a bit 
more hazardous, includes bonds 
required of employment agencies, 
collection agencies, second-hand 
dealers, detectives and pawnbrok- 
ers. While these bonds are gener- 
ally acceptable to underwriters, the 
character of the applicant must be 
given prominent consideration. Old 
established concerns of good repute 
and of financial stability are some 
uf the requisites of underwriters. 

In the third group we place bonds 
such as house movers and house 
wreckers, street obstruction, can- 
opy, areaway and stairway permits. 
A large number of such bonds are 
executed freely and produce sub- 
stantial premium income. There 
are, however, those that involve 
extreme liability and because they 
are in substantial amounts necessi- 
tate careful consideration by the 
underwriter. Some of these bonds 
are required in amounts up to $25,- 
000, and where you have bonds in 
such a large amount, underlying 
insurance coverages such as liabil- 
ity insurance, etc., are sometimes 
required. 

The fourth group, and probably 
the most undesirable, includes per- 
mits allowing firms and individuals 
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to handle explosives; to allow ab- 
stractors to do business; licenses to 
fumigators. It naturally follows that 
by the very nature of such busi- 
nesses these bonds, if written, are 
considered very carefully. 

Bonds required of wholesale deal- 
ers and commission merchants, as 
well as gasoline tax bonds, are clas- 
sified under the License and Per- 
mit section, but are considered 
financial guarantees and are han- 
dled apart from the ordinary run of 
License and Permit Bonds. Finan- 
cial statements are required in exe- 
cuting such bonds and an investi- 
gation of the business record and 
reputation of the applicant is usu- 
ally necessary. 

Bonds required in connection 
with the sale or handling of liquor, 
although considered License and 
Permit Bonds are usually handled 
more carefully because of varying 
amounts and attaching liability. A 
very substantial premium income 
is derived annually from bonds of 
this type. There are few states to- 
day that do not require these bonds 
in some form. The liability in some 
states is very nominal, requiring 
only that the business establish- 
ment comply with reasonable regu- 
lations. In some states the bonds 
carry a payment of tax guarantee, 
which brings them into the finan- 
cial guarantee classification. ! 
some states the bonds are of a for- 
feiture nature, the full amount of 





THESE BONDS ARE 


The most acceptable are the bonds such 


GOOD BUSINESS! 


as required by plumbers, drainlayers, 


sewer tappers, electricians, sidewalk and curb layers, etc., for, generally, 


ordinances and regulations do not 


call for anything but reasonable 


care in the performance of the work to be done by the principal 
of the bond—to be certain review the ordinances applicable. 


the bond being forfeited at the 
least violation of rules and regula- 
tions. Bonds of this character natu- 


rally are cautiously handled. As a 


general rule, they are required in 
nominal amounts only and under 


present strict supervision of the var- 
ious states, are considered accept- 
able. 

The following is a list of some 
of the various classifications of re- 
quired License and Permit Bonds: 
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ABSTRACTORS 
AREAWAY 
AUCTIONEER 

AWNINGS 

BASEMENT STAIRWAY 
BLASTING PERMITS 
BorLeR 

Bur_pinGc PERMIT 
BusINEss BROKERS 
CANOPIES 
COLLECTION AGENCIES 
ConTRACTOR’S LICENSE 
Detective LICENSE 
DRAINLAYER 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ELECTRICIAN 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
EXPLOSIVES 

FUMIGATORS 

GARAGE 

GASOLINE FILLING STATION 
GASOLINE TAXES 

Hack Drivers 

HoIsTING 

House Mover 

House WRECKER 
HunNTERS’ LICENSES 

Junx DEALERS 

LoAN CoMPANIES 


NURSERYMEN 

On. BurRNERS 
OPENING STREETS 
PAWNBROKERS 
PEDDLER 

PLUMBER 

Pusiic Movers 
SCALES 

SecoND HAND DEALERS 
SEWER TAPPERS 
STREET OBSTRUCTION 
Ticket BROKER 
TRAVEL BUREAUS 
VAULTS 

WHOLESALE DEALERS 


DrRaAYMAN 


Money LENDERS 


With this list, an agent can eas- 
ily check the local city or town 
license clerk’s office for complete in- 
formation concerning the bonds re- 
quired. Bonds that have a common 
anniversary date can be solicited 
easily by obtaining a list of such 
persons in a particular business 
from the classified section of the 
telephone directory or from the 
licensing clerk. 

Admittedly premiums for License 
and Permit Bonds are small but 
the sale of these bonds very often 
business offering 


leads to other 


higher premium income such as 
Automobile, Fire, Liability, etc. 
The bonds are not considered tar- 
get risks, and ina: much as the ne- 
cessity of such bonds is created by 
law and must be continued as long 
as such individual and firms remain 
in business, they present a wonder- 
ful opportunity for a producer to 
increase his writings. An estimated 
$10,000,000 in License and Permit 
Bond premiums (including Miscel- 
laneous Bonds) are written annu- 
ally in the United States. 


+ 


“Daddy isn’t home,” said Junior to the parson 
who came to the door one Sunday morning. 
“He went over to the golf club.” 

Noticing the look on the parson’s face, he 
added quickly, “He isn’t playing golf though. 


He just 
pe ker.” 


went over for a few highballs and 


Canadian Underwriter 





@ Today's insurance agent recognizes a deep 


sense of obligation {fo inform his customers of 


the coverages they need—in the role of a pro- 


fessional counsel—and this author offers a simple 


solution to meet this problem 


New Concepts of Agency Service 


O YOU PREFER to buy your in- 
D surance through an agent or 
by dealing directly with the com- 
pany?” This question was put to 
thousands of insurance buyers in 
a public opinion poll conducted by 
a national organization a few years 
ago. Eighty percent said they pre- 
ferred to buy through agents, 10% 
indicated no preference, and 10% 
said they preferred to buy direct. 

Not only did the insuring public 
at that time vote overwhelmingly 
in favor of the agent, but it has 
continued to show its preference 
with its premium dollars. Despite 
the rapid growth recently of one 
or two direct-writing companies, 
the larger fact remains that Cas- 
ualty and Fire premium volume 
written through agents exceeds by 
billions the volume produced 
through all other methods. Capital 
stock companies account for approx- 
imately 70% of the $10,000,000,000 


in Casualty, Fire and Marine pre- 


miums produced annually in the 
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United States, and eighteen of the 
twenty leading stock companies do 
business exclusively through agents 
operating under the American 
Agency System. 

Today, the insurance buyer has 
greater reason than ever before to 
place his confidence in the agent. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
tell you why. 

There has been a 
provement in the caliber of insur- 
ance agents in the past twenty-five 
years. This has been brought about 
by the licensing and examination 
requirements of the various states, 
greater selectivity by insurance 
companies in making appointments, 


marked im- 


insurance educa- 


Indeed, the busi- 


and improved 
tional facilities. 
ness has become so complex that 
no one could hope to master it 
training and 


without specialized 


extensive experience. Finally and 
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@ Today's insurance agent recognizes a deep 
sense of obligation to inform his customers of 
the coverages they need—in the role of a pro- 
fessional counsel—and this author offers a simple 


solution to meet this problem 


New Concepts of Agency Service 


© YOU PREFER to buy your in- 
D surance through an agent or 
by dealing directly with the com- 
pany?” This question was put to 
thousands of insurance buyers in 
a public opinion poll conducted by 
a national organization a few years 
ago. Eighty percent said they pre- 
ferred to buy through agents, 10% 
indicated no preference, and 10% 
said they preferred to buy direct. 
Not only did the insuring public 

at that time vote overwhelmingly 
in favor of the agent, but it has 
continued to show its preference 
with its premium dollars. Despite 
the rapid growth recently of one 
or two direct-writing companies, 
the larger fact remains that Cas- 
ualty and Fire premium volume 
written through agents exceeds by 
billions the volume produced 
through all other methods. Capital 
stock companies account for approx- 
imately 70% of the $10,000,000,000 
in Casualty, Fire and Marine pre- 
miums produced annually in the 
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United States, and eighteen of the 
twenty leading stock companies do 
business exclusively through agents 
operating under the American 
Agency System. 

Today, the insurance buyer has 
greater reason than ever before to 
place his confidence in the agent. 
It is the purpose of this article to 
tell you why. 

There has been a 
provement in the caliber of insur- 


marked im- 
ance agents in the past twenty-five 
years. This has been brought about 
by the licensing and examination 
requirements of the various states, 
greater selectivity by insurance 
companies in making appointments, 
insurance educa- 
Indeed, the busi- 


and improved 


tional facilities. 
ness has become so complex that 
no one could hope to master it 
training and 


without specialized 


extensive experience. Finally and 
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most importantly, free competition 
has produced a high order of 
agency service, which inexorably is 
forcing out of business those who 
are unable or unwilling to provide 
it. This augurs well for the buyer 
who is thus assured of the expert 
counsel and guidance he needs in 
arranging his insurance program. 
Topays AGENT 

Call it enlightened self interest if 
will, but 
agent recognizes a deep sense of 
obligation to inform his customers 
of the coverages they need. He 
feels that he is somewhat in the 
position of the attorney or physi- 
cian and is obliged to tell his cli- 
ents what they must do to protect 


you today’s insurance 


themselves. Everyone knows about 
Fire and Automobile insurance, but 
unless the agent tells his clients 
they cannot be expected to know 
that such contracts as 
Comprehensive Liability, Dishon- 
esty, Disappearance and Destruc- 
tion, or the many other “package” 
policies on the market today. The 


there are 


agent must give his customers “a 
chance to vote” on the coverages 
that apply to their business pursuits 


or personal activities. They 


may 
not always vote “yes,” but the im- 
portant thing is that they will have 
had the 
choice. 
Giving them this opportunity is 
not as easy it may appear. Agencies 


opportunity to make a 


vary in size from several hundred 
accounts to many thousands. What 
is needed is some form of perpetual 
inventory that will show at all times 
the lines of insurance carried and 
the lines of insurance needed by 
each client. Many systems have 
been devised to provide it. They 
range from a simple card form for 
each customer to complex punch 
cards. Sometimes they are tied in 
with the agent’s bookkeeping sys- 
tem. 

Many agents use customer analy- 
sis charts similar to the one illus- 
trated, It may be well to describe 
in some detail just how these charts 
are used. Customers are listed al- 
phabetically and, to allow for future 
additions, a separate chart is used 
for each letter. An “X” is used to 
show each line of insurance which 
the customer has purchased from 
the agent, and a diagonal line (/) 
to indicate lines needed but not 
carried. The success of this system 
lies in its simplicity. Agents using 
it are cautioned not to embellish 
the charts with additional signs or 
symbols. Using this method, no 
attempt is made to show amounts, 
limits or refinements of coverage. 
The charts are not intended as line 
cards. However, they do show the 
agent at a glance “the box score” 
with respect to each of his clients. 
Usually the charts are kept in a 
loose-leaf binder which the agent 
keeps in his possession throughout 
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the business day. The customer 
analysis book is kept on his desk 
when he is in the office, for instant 
reference during telephone calls or 
when customers come to see him. 
It is carried with him when he 
makes his personal calls. In fact, 
many agents plan their itineraries 
largely on the basis of information 
disclosed by the charts. Mainte- 
nance of the charts is vital, of 
course, but nothing could be sim- 
pler. By the simple expedient of 
converting a diagonal line to an 
“X” each time an additional policy 
is sold, the customer analysis is 
kept up-to-date. 

To further organize this effort to 
“tell the people,” agents frequently 
classify their customers. Classifica- 
tions are based on the agent's judg- 
ment as to his customers’ need for 
additional coverages and their 
probable reaction when he gives 
them “a chance to vote.” Class “A,” 
for example, might be assigned to 
those where the need is greatest. 
In such cases the agent probably 
will plan to call on the customer 
personally at an early date, to dis- 
cuss his entire insurance problem 
or perhaps to advise the need of a 
complete insurance analysis. Class 
“C” might be assigned where the 
agent has only a line or two and 
knows from past experience that 
the customer is not likely to be 
interested in further suggestions. 
The agent may elect to notify Class 
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“C” customers of additional cov- 
erages by the direct mail route. 
Clients not assigned to Class “A” 
or “C” would automatically fall in 
Class “B.” 

When customer analysis charts 
are made up to show the client's 
name and address, they also serve 
as a mailing list. The diagonal lines 


Edward F. Gebelein 
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on the charts identify the customers 
who will be interested in each spe- 
cific kind of insurance. By limiting 
the mailing to this group, the agent 
keeps his direct mail expense at a 
minimum. 

The charts are also useful when 
a new or improved coverage is 
placed on the market. It’s easy for 
the agent to run down the column 
for the line of insurance involved 
and find the clients who will be in- 
terested and should be ,informed 
about it. 


INFORMING CUSTOMERS 


The telephone also plays its part 
in the agent’s stupendous task of 
keeping his customers up-to-date 
on insurance coverages. In some of 
the larger cities agents have trained 
capable secretaries to methodically 
telephone clients selected from cus- 
temer analysis charts. This effort, 
of course, is confined to the simpler 
forms of insurance which these 
customers need and about which 
they have not been informed. It is 
a plan that has proved effective 
and it conserves the time of the 
busy agent. 

Maintaining a perpetual inventory 
so that clients may be kept informed 
in an efficient manner is only one 


of many services rendered by to- 
day’s truly professional insurance 


agents. Sometimes these services 
become so much a part of normal 


agency routine that the agent him- 
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self fails to regard them as services, 
forgetting that they are of real 
value to the customer. 

Mutual insurance companies op- 
erate on the premise that lower 
acquisition costs make it possible 
for them to return part of the pre- 
mium to the policyholder in the 
form of a dividend. Perhaps it’s 
time for the agent to advise the 
client more specifically of the “divi- 
dends” he receives when supervi- 
sion of his insurance program is 
entrusted to a well qualified agent. 
This listing of services might prove 
more convincing if put in writing, 
almost in the form of a contract. 

This was brought home in rather 
startling fashion to an agent in 
Massachusetts who had made sev- 
eral devious and supposedly subtle 
efforts to win the favor of a wealthy 
but eccentric prospect. Quite un- 
expectedly, he received a letter 
from the prospect containing just 
one sentence. It read, “I would like 
to do business with you but why 
should I?” Thus galvanized into 
action, the agent had no difficulty 
in presenting his facilities in such 
manner that the prospect felt he 
could not do without them. 

Whether presented formally or 
not, here is the type of “Program 
of Agency Service” that the quali- 
fied agent delivers in supervising a 
large insurance account: 

1. Rate Changes: The agent 
notifies the client promptly of 
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CUSTOMER ANALYSIS 
( COMMERCIAL ) 
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This is one possible form of a customer analysis chart 


any rate reduction entitling him 
to premium refund or extension 
of coverage. 

2. Fire Rate Analysis: The 
agent annually reviews client’s 
specific fire insurance rate struc- 
ture, to determine possibility of 
reduction due to changes in fire 
protective devices, business op- 
perations, adjacent exposures or 
tenancy of building. 


3. Experience Rate Service: 
Rates for Compensation, Auto- 
mobile, Public Liability and 
other types of insurance are de- 
termined from a large risk’s own 
loss experience. The agent ana- 
lyzes the experience and rate 
trends and offers suggestions for 
correction of unfavorable factors 
as they develop. 

4. Audit Examinations: F ailure 
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to allocate payroll to proper clas- 
sifications could result in unin- 
tentional premium overcharge. 
This is prevented by the agent's 
checking of all audits in connec- 
tion with Compensation and 
other policies where payroll is 
the basis of premium. 


Periopic REVIEWS 


5. Valuation Service: The 
agent periodically reviews the 
effect of: (a) Depreciation or 
appreciation on building values. 
(b) New purchases, deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence on equip- 
ment values. (c) Changes in 
inventory of merchandise or sup- 
plies. The agent is not expected 
to be an appraisal expert but he 
usually is sufficiently well versed 
in valuations and cost trends to 
alert the client to the probability 
of an underinsured or overinsured 
condition, in which event he 
may recommend the services of 
an appraisal company. 

6. Loss Settlement Service: 
When loss occurs, the agent 
makes that loss his personal con- 
cern. If a difference of opinion 
should arise between company 
and client, the competent agent 
steps in as the Insured’s repre- 
sentative and intermediary. 

7. Accident and Loss Preven- 
tion Service: Every insurance 
company offers safety engineer- 
ing and loss prevention service, 


but the quality of this service 
and its value to the client are 
greatly influenced by the agent’s 
active interest and participation. 

8. Policy Examination Service: 
All new and renewal policies and 
endorsements are examined to 
see that they properly fit the 
need for which they were pur- 
chased, and that the premiums 
are correctly computed. The 
agent checks periodically to 
make certain that the Insured 
complies with all policy warran- 
ties and conditions, particularly 
those for which rate credits were 
allowed. 

9. Advice on New Contracts: 
The agent notifies the client 
promptly when a new or im- 
proved form of insurance is 
placed on the market. 

10. Advice on. New Legisla- 
tion: The agent advises the cus- 
tomer of changes in local, state 
or national laws affecting his in- 


surance. Examples of laws of 
this type: Auto financial respon- 
sibility, compensation, social se- 
curity, building ordinances. 


ll. Premium Financing: 
Budget, instalment and premium 
finance plans are arranged by 
the agent. 

12. Periodic Review of Pro- 
gram: Recognizing that changes 
occur constantly in the client's 
business and in the insurance 
business, the agent adopts a re- 
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view or control plan that guar- 
of the client's 
whenever 


antees revision 
insurance 
necessary. 
The foregoing list of a dozen im- 
portant agency services is not com- 
plete. No mention has been made 
of Bond service, nor of the agent’s 
participation in the designing of Re- 
trospective Rating Plans, nor of in- 
surance advisory service offered by 
the agent to a client’s employees. 


program 
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Do you doubt that agents who 
perform these services are deserv- 
ing of the public’s confidence? Yet 
scant attention has been given to 
the most important agency service 
of all: the formal, comprehensive 
insurance analysis for the individ- 
ual risk. Insurance surveys have 
come a long way since they first 
appeared on the insurance scene. 
They shall be made the subject of 
a concluding article. 


Bound Volumes for 1955 


F YOU HAVE SAVED all your copies of The Journal 
for 1955 and wish to have them bound, mail 
them direct to The Casualty and Surety Journal, 60 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y., together with check. 
Volume XVI (six issues) with “The Casualty and 
Surety Journal, Volume XVI” stamped in gold, green 
binding only, $2.75 postpaid. If you wish your name 
stamped in gold in the lower right-hand corner of 


the cover, add 30 cents. 


No orders can be accepted after February 3, 1956. 
It is expected that delivery will be made within eight 


weeks after that date. 
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®@ Products Liability Insurance is not too diffi- 


cult to sell the manufacturer or 


merchandiser 


but the agent-producer does need a clear under- 
standing of three factors: the law. the policy 


coverage and the claims involved 


Product Hazards Mean Profits 


THE MORE attractive 

features of Products Insur- 
ance is the ease with which a 
manufacturer or merchandiser can 
be encouraged to think of the haz- 
ards arising from his own partic- 


NE OF 


ular product, and the effect of such 
trouble on his sales, customer rela- 


tionship and finances. Differing 
from the premises hazards of most 
risks, which are very much alike, 
the products hazards relate direct- 
ly to the merchandise and the ac- 
cidents giving rise to claims follow 
closely the type of product. Claims 
on the first mentioned arise mainly 
from tripping, slipping or falling on 
the premises, but for Products, food 
and beverage cases are probably 
the largest group, and a pattern of 
claims relating to foreign bodies in 
foodstuffs and expioding bottles is, 
of course, the root of these trou- 
bles. 

Clothing is different so is hard- 
ware and, of course, in the phar- 
maceutical trade no two manufac- 
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turers are alike or suffer similar dif- 
ficulties with their products. 

The outlook of the three parties 
involved in the Insurance of these 
hazards, the manufacturer (or one 
selling a product or service), the 
agent and the insurance company 
is understandably not always the 
same but relates, for each, to the 
same problems of the law, the pol- 
icy coverage and the claims. Some 
discussion of these three factors 
may prove of interest to anyone in- 
volved in the sale of this type of 
insurance. 

The Law 

It may be an over simplification 
to say that for Legal Liability cov- 
erages the insured peril is the law 
or its application; none-the-less 
without some general knowledge 
of the underlying legal issues in- 
volved one cannot expect to make 
the problems of this type of insur- 
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ance clear to clients. In the same 
way, an agent to sell automobile or 
fire insurance must know the extent 
of these perils but need not be an 
authority on cars or fires. Familiar- 
ity with the finer points of the law 
and the many interesting cases in- 
volving Products is not necessary 


for our purpose here, but it should 


be recognized that an agent or un- 
derwriter when discussing a partic- 
ular risk do well to have 
knowledge of any controlling cases, 


would 


or even conflicting cases, that may 
be of common knowledge within 
the client’s industry. 


LEGAL THEORIES 


It has often been said that the 
law is not static and so far as it 
relates to Products it can be prop- 
erly said to be on the move from 
the old common law doctrine of 
“let the buyer beware” towards the 
other extreme of “let the seller be- 
ware.” Claims relating to products 
may be established under any of 
three legal theories: 1) Warranty, 
either express or implied, 2) Neg- 
ligence, or 3) Misrepresentation. 

Traditionally, the general rule of 
law appears to be that a manufac- 
turer is not liable to a purchaser 
with whom he had no direct con- 
tract, and that the important ex- 
ceptions to this rule relate to the 
sale of articles inherently danger- 
ous or which become dangerous be- 
cause of improper manufacturing; 
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to the sale of food and beverages 
for human consumption, and to the 
manufacturing of drugs and medi- 
cines. 

Practically all states have a Uni- 
form Sales Act which has clarified 
and codified this common law, and 
in particular governs the pattern of 
liability under Warranty of Goods 
for food, beverages and drugs, as 
mentioned above. It is under these 
Acts that the ultimate consumer is 
now empowered to proceed against 
the manufacturer direct for bodily 
injury arising out of these Products, 
although, of course, all states are 
not uniform in this respect and 
there are many technicalities in- 
volved with this question of privi- 
ty. There are also imposed on the 
manufacturer many additional re- 
sponsibilities under Federal and 
State law with regard to the prop- 
er labeling of foodstuffs and drugs. 


Broap RULE 


The law relating to completed 
work or services performed follows 
closely that developed by the sale 
of merchandise. It is an established 
rule that where the work of a con- 
tractor is completed and accepted, 
the contractor is not liable for dam- 
ages even though he was negligent 
in performing the work. Of course 
there are exceptions to such a 
broad rule and it is understandable 
that a contractor would be liable 
if the work done was itself a legal 
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nuisance or if the work was so de- 
fective as to be an immediate dan- 
ger to the public. 

Within these wide areas of re- 
sponsibility there are inany deci- 
sions and although some are con- 
tradictory on certain points, all are 
pointing, without doubt, to the 
broadening of the responsibilitv of 
the seller, and it is from these de- 
cisions that even more settlements 
are negotiated out of court by the 
seller or his insurers. As in other 
types of Liability claims the major- 
ity of cases are settled on their own 
individual merits outside the courts 
in accordance with the precedent 
established by these settled cases. 
rhis pattern of Liability for Bodily 
Injury from certain products is 
steadily being extended to Property 
Damage for more and more prod- 
ucts and is itself an indication of 
the increasing need for this type of 
protection. Sometimes it has been 
suggested that in the settlement of 
cases insurers have been going be- 
yond the liability imposed by the 
circumstances rather than risk the 
potential liability of the 
room, but with the trend so much 


court 
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in favor of the ultimate consumer 
this approach seems more than jus- 
tified. 
The Policy Coverage 

The coverage for the Products 
exposure is the same in the sched- 
ule type policy as in the Compre- 
hensive policy, but the method of 
its application is different. On the 
schedule policy “Products-Complet- 
ed Operations” is a division under 
the Definition of Hazards forming 
part of the first Insuring Agree- 
ment. In the Comprehensive policy 
the first reference to Products is in 
the contractual exclusion which is 
modified to show coverage for war- 
ranty of goods or products. Later 
in the Comprehensive policy con- 
ditions, the words “Products Haz- 
ards” are defined with exactly the 
same words used in the insuring 
agreement of the schedule policy. 
The only, reason for defining Prod- 
ucts Hazards in the Comprehen- 
sive policy is to give proper mean- 
ing to the above mentioned exclu- 
sion; to enable the aggregate limit 
to operate and to permit the Prod- 
ucts Hazard to be eliminated from 
the coverage when not purchased 


Mr. Robertson is an assistant secretary of the Royal-liverpool Insurance Group. 
He joined the Group in 1932 and is presently responsible for the casualty 
special risk department, the boiler and machinery department and the loss and 


engineering department. 
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as one of the optional coverages. 

The extent of the Products haz- 
ard, which changed very little in 
the recent revision of the Standard 
Liability policies, is defined in two 
parts, one relating to merchandise 
sold and the other to work or ser- 
vices performed, and for ease of 
reference this definition in part is 
given below:— 

1. “Goods or Products manufac- 
tured sold, handled or distrib- 
uted . . . if the accident oc- 
curs after possession of such 
goods or products has been 
relinquished to others . . .” 
“Operations, if the accident 
occurs after such operations 
have been completed or aban- 
doned and occurs away from 
premises rented or 
controlled by the named in- 
sured . . .” 

The first part makes it clear that 
the coverage is applicable only 
when the merchandise is sold and 
off the insured’s premises. Products 


owned, 


exposure on the premises is part of 
the O. L. & T. or M & C exposure, 


except for certain classifications 
(noted in the manual) such as 
restaurants, and the definition has 
to take care of these exceptions. 
The containers in which Products 
are sold are (by the new wording) 
intended to be covered as Products 
except vending machines or the like 
when rented to others. 

The second part of this defini- 
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tion defines when operations, such 
as performed by builders and ser- 
vice contractors, are completed in 
order to draw the necessary line 
between the normal operations un- 
der the M & C exposure, and it is 
understandably applicable only to 
work away from the insured’s prem- 
ises. The revised wording in this 
section makes it clear that acci- 
dents arising from the delivery 
from or to railroad cars (away 
from the insured’s premises) are 
intended to be covered under com- 
pleted operations. This point while 
rather technical has been a cover- 
age sore spot on risks written with- 
out completed operations coverage. 


SoME EXCLUSIONS 


Now how is the coverage grant- 
ed by these definitions limited by 
the policy exclusions? For bodily 
injury, very little, other than to 
make clear that the contractual ex- 
clusion does not take away Prod- 
ucts coverage for warranty of goods 
and this is, of course, a very im- 
portant aspect of this coverage. For 
property damage the significant ex- 
clusion is that relating to the prod- 
uct itself or to the work performed 
by the insured and points out that 
the coverage applies to bodily in- 
jury or property damage caused by 
the insured’s work or product, but 
not to the actual work or articles 
causing the injury or damage. 

There is one aspect of the cov- 





PRODUCT HAZARDS MEAN PROFITS 


The manufacture and sale of food and beverages for human consumption 
form probably the largest group of potential hazards in Products 
Liability Insurance giving rise to a p .tern of claims relating to 
foreign bodies in foodstuffs and exploding bottles which 
is, of course, the root of these troubles. 


erage it would be well to mention 
in more detail because it can be 
difficult to get a clear understand- 
ing of the policy inteat, this prob- 
lem is present with all lines of lia- 


bility insurance, but is of more par- 


ticular significance with Products 
because of the coverage for lia- 
bility assumed under warranty of 
goods. The policy is written to cov- 
er separately but with similar word- 
ing Bodily Injury and Property 
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Damage, which in each instance is 
caused by accident, but none of 
these significant words are defined 
in the policy. There has been lit- 
tle difficulty over the years in de- 
termining when bodily injury has 


happened because in most cases it 
is physically visible so that if the 
injury was not intentionally caused 


coverage is rarely, if ever, in doubt. 
Deciding what is property damage, 
however, is more difficult and the 
significance of the words “caused 
by accident” is greater. It was in- 
tended that “injury to or destruc- 
tion of property” should refer to 
visible damage to property and 
that “caused by accident” should 
imply something violent, sudden 
and readily identifiable. The in- 
creasing liability under a warranty 
of goods is quite acceptable to un- 
derwriters when applicable to bodi- 
ly injury even where “caused by 
accident” is interpreted to cover 
the unforesen result of a voluntary 
act, but for property damage it is 
a different problem. Property Dam- 
age can, of course, be such intang- 
ible things as loss of income, trade 
or value in addition to, or in place 
of physical injury, so that it would 
not be too difficult to find policy 
coverage extended to cover the in- 
sured’s liability because his product 
does not perform to the standard 
indicated by his salesman in mak- 
ing the sale. 

An illustration of this would be 
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the sale of a particular type of elec- 
tric motor to a manufacturer of re- 
frigerators, sold on the basis that 
they would do the required job, 
but when installed found not to be 
powerful enough with the result 
that the manufacturer’s new mod- 
els were held from the market for 
several months. There would ap- 
pear to be a justifiable cause of ac- 
tion by the manufacturer, but this 
would in effect relate to a guaran- 
tee of performance which insurer’s 
would not wish to accept as Prod- 
ucts coverage though the 
product itself would clearly be ex- 
cluded. 


even 


ConFusiInGc CLAIMS 


The situation above may be 
somewhat extreme but to a lesser 
degree the problem applies to all 
merchandise because there is often 
confusion between claims arising 
out of the sale and complaints 
about the product. This insurance 
does not take care of complaints 
and when carefully explained to 
clients, in advance, little difficulty 
results because the insured can re- 
cognize that the cure to a complaint 
is often merely a new can or ar- 
ticle of the same product offered 
perhaps under the warranty but 
charged to the business as public 
relations and not to the insurer 
(nor allowed to develop into a 
claim or either bodily injury or 
property damage). 
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The Claim Trigger 

Now we have touched on the 
question of Liability and mentioned 
how the policy coverage provides 
protection, there remains the ques- 
tion of what causes the policy and 
law to come into action. Everyone 
has no doubt heard about the glass 
in the ice-cream; the mouse in the 
soft drink bottle; and the fuel deal- 
er who carelessly serviced the fur- 
nace, but there are many instances 
not quite so obvious such as the 
clothing that caused dermatitis; the 
electric blanket that burned some- 
one; the liniment that took the first 
layer of skin off; the mink that was 
poisoned by bad food, and so on 
almost without limit. Even 
one’s imagination cannot provide 
an illustration, Products Insurance 
is still saleable unless you want 
your clients to be like the news- 


when 
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paper proprietor who claimed he 
had no exposure until hit by dam- 
ages for injury caused by an air- 
gun given away as a prize in a 
contest. 
Perhaps you 
enough to make sure that all your 
accounts are carrying Liability 
Products coverage, and in addition, 
to start collecting a file of local 
products claims to aid in your sell- 
ing of this coverage. The pre- 
miums are not too high for the ma- 
jority of products in common use, 
but it is worth noting that for man- 
ufactured items many products are 
still judgement-rated 
lack of previous experience; do 
not interpret that to mean that 
the companies do not want to sell 
coverage on these items because 
they most certainly do on both the 
hazardous and innocuous. 


are encouraged 


because of 


es 


Doing business without advertising is like 
winking at a girl in the dark. You know what 
you are doing but no one else does. 


People are more worried about your Scotch 
these days than your English. 


A cold is both 


affirmative 


and negative: 


Sometimes the eyes have it and sometimes the 
nose. 


A woman is young until she takes more 


interest in how her shoes fit than her sweater. 


—Fireman’s Fund Record 
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Are You Missing a Bet? 

Many agents have found the NEWS IN PICTURES 
feature in the center spread of this magazine to be a 
real money-maker for them. 

When talking to prospects, agents have found it very 
effective as a sales clincher. They snap the center sec- 
tion out and open right before the prospect’s eyes—the 
pictures are convincing! 

We think you will find the new arrangement of 
pp. 31-34 even more convincing. 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Parking Lot Operator—A 
woman and her daughter drove their 
car into a poorly lighted parking lot 
at night. It was the first time the 
woman had been there. The daughter, 
who was driving, parked the car in 
the space designated by the attend- 
ant. The mother got out of the car, 
and instead of going to the aisle 
through which the car entered, she 
started toward the aisle on the oppo- 
site side of the section. She stumbled 
over the concrete division strip, fell 
and fractured her arm. In her suit 
against the parking lot operator, the 
court directed a verdict in favor of 
the defendant on the ground that the 
injured woman was guilty of contrib- 
utory negligence, but the appellate 
court, holding that that question 
should have been submitted to the 
jury, reversed the judgment and or- 
dered a new trial. (Downing v. Dry- 
brough (Kentucky 1952) 249 S. W. 
2d. 711.) 
7 y 7 

Liability of Landlord—A woman ten- 
ant in an apartment house was leav- 
ing the roof. She was closing the 


door between the roof and the stair- 
way when the knob came loose in her 
hand, causing her to fall down the 
flight of stairs and sustain injuries. 
In her suit against the landlord to re- 
cover for the injuries, the jury brought 
in a $7,500 verdict in her favor. The 
judgment was affirmed by the appel- 
late court. (Graeber v Anderson 
( Minnesota 1952) 53 N. W. 2d. 642.) 


7 7 7 


Liability of Skating Rink—As two girls 
were skating, hand in hand, in a roller 
rink, a young man, coming from be- 
hind, skated between them, throwing 
both of them to the floor. One of the 
girls, who sustained a fractured nose 
and several broken teeth as a result 
of the spill, sued the rink operator, 
and recovered a judgment. The ap- 
pellate court affirmed the judgment, 
holding that the evidence justified 
the inference that the defendant ought 
to have anticipated such conduct on 
the part of some skaters as would 
cause bodily injury to others. (Cram- 
mer v Willston Operating Company 
(New Jersey 1952) 88 A. 2d. 630.) 





Buckled freight cars indicate intense heat of multimillion dollar oil refinery fire at 


Whiting, Ind., which claimed two lives and caused evacuation of 950 families. 


MARINE 


Bridge span near Charlesto/ 
S. C., starts plunge to riv¢ 
after being struck by tank 
St. Andrew's Parish was cut o 


from Charleston by accident. 





MOTOR VEHICLE 


This 75-foot bridge at Fombell, 
Pa., collapsed when two teen- 


age boys in an auto crashed 





into an abutment and bridge, 
cor and boys fell 20 feet into 


creek. 


4 


— ; i ' : 
Surety Journal 


This Montreal-bound express collided with a freight train on a trestle near Lowell, Mass., 
nearly plunging into flooded river. Several tank and freight cars did fall in. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN FIRE 


MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY WAS 
ORGANIZED IN THE ROOM WHERE 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


WAS SIGNED ’ 
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ANA\\ | b8s dL 
GPHE PUBLIC IS FORTUNATE IN 
HAVING ACCESS To THE INDISPENS- 
ABLE SERVICES OF THE STOCK 
COMPANY AGENT! PERSONALLY 
INTERESTED IN THE LOCAL COM- 


JOB, ON-THE-SPOT SAFEGUARD- 
ING Tl E INTERESTS OF HIS CLIENTS ! 





THE BEST CURE | 
FOR SELF-ESTEEM! 


(WORDSWORTH) 


























The first nationwide, summertime, accident prevention 
program is now history and there is no question 
that this concerted safety effort accomplished much 
of value—whichever measurement concepts are used 
—to aid in establishing realistic goals for the 1956 
Memcrial Day-to-Labor Day safety drive. 











Evaluating ‘Slow Down and Live’ 


LOT OF MISCONCEPTION has 

grown up around the ability 
of a statistician to make a set of 
figures say whatever he may want 
them to say. If the National Con- 
ference of State Safety Coordinators 
was inclined to make a final report 
of the 1955 “Slow Down and 
Live” program show the result we 
hoped to attain, it would require 
some very fancy juggling. We do 
not find it necessary to distort the 
record. Some of the features are 
good, others are far short of our 
goals. In sum, it is our belief that 
“Slow Down and Live” established 
its value in 1955 as a summertime, 
nationwide, accident prevention 
program. Here is the 
order that you may judge for your- 
self! 

This report is more complete than 
that available at the time of the 
annual meeting of our Conference 
in mid-October. In summarizing 
the program, I do so as the newly- 
elected President of the Confer- 


record in 





By W. A. HUGGINS 





ence, although the 1955 program 
was conducted under the able 
leadership of William M. Greene 
of Connecticut. 

One of the amazing things about 
“Slow Down and Live” in 1955 
was its size as a promotional opera- 
tion in support of official, increased 
enforcement. Our records show the 
distribution of 272,700 items to 
promote the promotion of “Slow 
Down and Live.” This volume, with 
the tremendous number of per- 
sonal contacts, produced the pur- 
chase and distribution of over 23.5 
million promotional units—by far 
the largest outpouring in the his- 
tory of the traffic safety movement 

In addition to these promotional 
pieces, we know of: 

—70,553 newspaper articles and 

editorials 

—More than 300 television pro- 

grams 
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—Countless radio spot announce- 
ments 

—In excess of 200 magazine arti- 
cles 

7,000 outdoor advertising 24- 
sheet posters with a reader cir- 
culation of more than 1,365,- 

000,000. 

Plainly, all the measurements of 
publicity were on the plus side of 
the ledger. What about the result 
in terms of traffic fatalities, injuries 
and property damage accidents? 

While previous “Slow Down and 
Live” campaigns in 11] states and 
24 states established certain defi- 
nite correlations between increased 
enforcement and publicity and de- 
creased highway deaths, the 1955 
nationwide record shattered most 
of four measurement concepts. A 
state with a decline in enforcement 
activity would show a reduction in 
highway deaths. Another state 
would step up enforcement action 
and still have an increase in high- 
way fatalities. 

Almost the only consistencies in 
the record were these: 

Traffic 
throughout the nation. 
Traffic fatalities increased, nu- 


volumes increased 


merically. 

The traffic fatality rate was 
the lowest in history. 

There can be no denying that 
the 1955 “Slow Down and Live” 
program hit a rising tide of traffic 
deaths. That trend was recorded 
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long before the campaign opened. 
In our opinion, the program helped 
hold traffic deaths down to a small 
percentagewise increase over 1954 
in the 101 days when the program 
operated. The nationwide gain was 
6.9 percent. We need no greater 
proof of the assertion that our pro- 
gram affected the increase than the 
record of what happened in the 
country when the program had 
closed—fatalities more 
than double the summertime in- 
crease for the worst September in 
many years. We would still hesitate 
to point out this situation if it were 
not for the fact that safety leaders 
throughout the nation have com- 
mented to us upon the sharp up- 
swing in traffic deaths the moment 
“Slow Down and Live” became a 
passive promotion. 


soared to 


FAVORABLE TREND 


Despite the general trend, 18 
states have a favorable record for 
the program. Iowa and Wisconsin 
held even with 1954 in traffic 
deaths between Memorial Day and 
Labor Day. Led by Idaho, with a 
reduction of 35.5 percent below 
1954, sixteen states dropped the 
summertime highway death toll. 
They were: 


New HAMPSHIRE 
[ILLINors 

New Jersey 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INDIANA 


IDAHO 

Nortu DAKOTA 
MONTANA 
West VIncINIA 
KENTUCKY 
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ARIZONA 
FLORIDA 
NEVADA 


NEBRASKA 
MARYLAND 
KANSAS 

Over in the personal injury 
column, only Iowa and Nevada 
effected a reduction. In the 26 
states which could give us com- 
plete figures, there were 1€ :,363 
personal injuries in 1954 and 183,- 
758 in 1955, an increase of 11.8 
percent. The same held truc for 
property damage accidents. Louisi- 
ana, Nevada, South Carolina and 
Oklahoma reduced the number of 
highway crashes, but in the 25 
states with complete reports there 
were 250,514 for 1954 and 276,693 
in 1955, a gain of 10.4 percent. 

One vardstick for the program 
has always been the trend of con- 
victions for speeding and the vio- 
lations associated therewith. In this 
category the increase is an indica- 
tion of success. Seventeen states 
with final figures show 109,77 
speeding convictions in 1954, con- 
trasted with 144,592 in 1955, a 
gain of 31.7 percent. 

Perhaps the best way to show 
the remarkable variation in the 
measurement categories is to tabu- 
late typical states with complete 
records. The figures in Table I will 
show how difficult or impossible it 
is to fix upon definite correlations 
in the 1955 program. 

Again, other methods of evalua- 
tion to show the extent of coopera- 
tion in “Slow Down and Live,” the 
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impact upon the public and the 
educational opportunities afforded 
by the program all add up to posi- 
tive results. It seems certain that 
state and local traffic law enforce- 
ment has never had such a volume 
of civic support in tangible terms. 
This support was frequently born 
at national organization level and 
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National organizations, business and industrial firms gave generous support 


carried through into hundreds of 
state and local units. It would be 
impossible to list all of the national 
organizations, business and indus- 
trial firms which gave generous 
support to “Slow Down and Live” 
in 1955, but among those outstand- 
ing were: American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc.; National Safety Coun- 
cil; International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; American Petro- 


leum Industries Committee, U.S. 


Army; Lions International; Aetna 


Casualty and Surety Company; 
Greater New York Safety Council; 
Maryland Casualty Company; All- 
state Insurance Company; Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Commit- 
tee; Chicago Citizens Traffic Safety 
Board and the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment. There would be no place 
to start and no plac. to stop in 


-—2 





ea 
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Table I 
Typical State Records in 1955 Program 
Personal Property 
Injuries Damage 


Speed 


Fatalities Convictions 


State 
ARIZONA 
Conn. 
INDIANA 
LOuISIANA 
Mass. 
MINNESOTA 
NEBRASKA 
New JERSEY 
S. CAROLINA 


1954 
112 
68 
316 
113 
134 
172 
100 
226 
156 


1955 


110 

81 
302 
162 
130 
187 

86 
218 
205 


1954 
1,542 
4,836 
9,499 
1,559 

22,141 
6,009 
1,628 

15,343 
2,518 


1955 
1,890 
4,873 
11,158 
1,808 
27,735 
6,568 

1,73 

15,532 
2,955 


1954 
2,639 
7,202 
25,520 
7,162 
4,518 
7,964 
4,823 
16,474 
6,625 


1955 
2,784 
7,499 
27,648 
5,611 
5,507 
8,412 
4,659 
16,599 
5,623 


1954 
8,336 
3,999 

11,593 

1,235 
6,847 
3,038 
5,236 

28,368 
6,949 


1955 


7,433 
3,858 
17,281 
1,326 
6,708 
4,055 
6,092 
52,605 
5,894 


Table Il 
Comparison by Regions with 1954 
Memorial Month Month Month 


Day of of of 
Weekend June July August 


13.5%1 13.521 17.341 4.241 
5.3%R 14.7%! 15.121 3.541 
17.541 8.9%I 20.1%1 14.081 
15.42R 4.6%1 8.1%R 9.4281 
Western 17.0@R ASI 7.7%I 1.541 
NATION 6.02R 7.4%I 5.9%I 6.9%I 


*—Iveludes fatalities for September 1 and September 2 up to 6:00 P.M. 
I—D notes increase. 


Labor 
Day 
Weekend 


16.0%I 
3.541 
.12R 
641 
12.341 
2.341 


Entire 
Campaign* 
12.5%1 
10.4%1 
14.221 
2.1%1 
1.8%1 
6.9%1 


Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
So.-Central 
Midwest 


R—lenotes reduction. 


listing Mayors, Police Chiefs, City 
Managers and other county and 
local officials who helped make 
“Slow Down and Live” a success 
in 1955. Suffice to say that State 
Safety Coordinators are giving over 
10,000 Citations to those who had 
an active role in the program. 
The Center for Safety Education 
of New York University continued 
its participation in the project by 


providing its radar research car 
and technician to eight states in 
the midwest and southwest. On a 
tour of over 25,000 miles, the radar 
technique of speed control was ex- 
plained and demonstrated to more 
than 2,000 police, court, motor 
vehicle and highway officials as 
well as to more than 10,000 mo- 
torists. Operations were carried on 
at 46 locations in Michigan, Indi- 
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ana, South Dakota, Illinois, Min- 
Utah, New 


nesota, Arizona and 
Mexico. 

Naturally, there was some friend- 
ly regional competition in the 1955 
program. In 11 Northeasten states, 
“Slow Down and 
Live” had two years of experience 
while 24 from Maine to 
Texas were, actually, competing 
with their own improvements in 
the 1954 project. When the fatality 
score was complete, the far West- 


originators of 


states 


ern states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming led 
the nation with a 1.8 percent in- 
crease in traffic deaths over 1954. 
The midwest was a close second 
with a 2.1 percent gain. The com- 
plete picture, by regions, is shown 
in Table II. 
If we evaluate the program by: 
1. The traffic fatality 
compared with 1954; 
2. The evidence of increased 


rate 


es 


traffic law enforcement; 

3. The tremendous volume of 
publicity and promotion; 

4. The practical example of 
official-public cooperation; 

5. The extent of national, 
state, county and local coordi- 
nation to conduct the program; 

6. The record of individual 
achievement by states and par- 
ticipating organizations 
“Slow Down and Live” in 
was all that its sponsors 


then 
1955 
wanted it to be. 

Our belief in the value of the 
program has been attested by ac- 
tion of the Governors’ Conference, 
meeting in Chicago in August, 
where a Resolution commended 
the project and asked for its con- 
tinuation in 1956. 

The State Safety Coordinators 
have accepted that challenge. “Slow 
Down and Live” will be with us 
again when Memorial Day rolls 
around. 


Accidents 


There’s at least one of these back of every 


accident: 
I don’t know 
I don’t care 
I forgot 


What’s the use? 


It can’t happen to me 
I can look out for myself 
This safety stuff is all “baloney” 





@ it is the mark of an established and well- 


managed manufacturing concern in this period 
of booming productivity to be protected by 


Profits and Commissions Insurance, a 


supplement to Business Interruption 


logical 
Insurance 


Profits and Pomminsions Insurance 


the selling of Profits and Com- 
missions Insurance has been neg- 
lected. In many cases, where the 
insured is presently carrying this 
form of insurance, it has been 
placed and procured upon the ad- 
vice of an alert insurance 
ager, who is either an officer of 
the insured corporation, or regard- 
ed as an important employee of 


@ CANNOT be truthfully said that 


man- 


the insured, delegated to handle 


insurance matters. In other cases. 


insurance acting as ad- 
visors to the insured, have called 
the attention of the insured to the 
need for the coverage. Established 


and well-managed concerns have 


agents, 


been carrying Profits and Commis- 
sions Insurance for years. 

With our present, rapidly ex- 
and the 
which is 


em- 


panding 
phasis on 
further speeding up productivity, 


economy 
automation 


agents throughout the 
awake to the needs of their clients, 
and at the urgence of the insur- 


country, 





By JOSEPH A. DANN 





ance \deiaaaiibiten have been selling 
more Business Interruption Insur- 
ance than ever before. With more 
attention devoted to risk analysis, 
there grown a tendency to 
promote the sale of Profits and 
Commissions Insurance. Profits and 
Commissions Insurance is not a 
form of Business Interruption In- 
surance. It supplements Business 
Interruption Insurance and many 
manufacturers require both forms 


has 


of insurance for complete protec- 
tion. 

There is a need for an explana- 
tion of this interesting form of 
coverage and to place special stress 
upon the salient sales features in 
connection therewith. 

Before we attempt to sell, we 
must know what we are selling;— 
what the product does and should 
do, and how this is accomplished. 
understand 


Once we thoroughly 
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the coverage and are in the po- 
explaining it to our 
clients and customers—just as in 
selling Business Interruption In- 
surance, the product speaks so 
eloquently, it practically sells it- 
self. 

The retailer or wholesaler does 
not need to carry Profits and Com- 


sition of 


missions Insurance. If he is selling 
merchandise which he has _ pur- 
chased for that purpose, his loss 
of net profit, due to the destruction 
and damage of his merchandise by 
an insured peril, is insured under 
his Business Interruption Policy. 
If, as in a retail clothing store, 
the insured has stock for 
sale which he has not purchased, 
but which 


some 


is consigned to him 
for sale, and he will receive a per- 
centage of the sales price as his 
commission for the sale, such com- 
missions likewise are covered as 
earnings under his Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. If such merchan- 
dise were damaged or destroyed 
by a peril insured against, his re- 
duction in earnings would consti- 
tute a part of his Business Inter- 
ruption loss. In either case, if he 
were not carrying Business Inter- 
ruption property 
damage policy would indemnify 


Insurance, his 


him for the damage to the mer- 
chandise, but he not be 
indemnified for his loss of profit 
or commission on the merchandise 
damaged or destroyed. 


would 
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If the insured is a factor, or 
selling agent, his loss of commis- 
sions, due to a peril insured against, 
must be insured under a Con- 
tingent Business Interruption form. 

But, if our insured is a manu- 


facturer—a producer of finished 


goods, he might very well have a 


considerable amount of finished 
stock, either on his own premises 
or stored in a warehouse. Such 
finished could be 
either sold or awaiting sale. This 
manufacturer should carry Business 
Interruption Insurance which will 
indemnify him for his loss of earn- 
ings if his plant is damaged or de- 
stroyed by a peril insured against. 

The policy will also provide ad- 
ditional indemnity for loss of earn- 
ings due to the damaged or de- 
struction of stock, for the 
shortest period of any of the fol- 


merchandise 


raw 


lowing limitations: 

(a) the time for which the 

damaged or destroyed raw stock 

would have made _ operations 
possible; (b) the time required, 

with the due dili- 

gence and dispatch to restore 

said damaged or destroyed raw 

stock or merchandise; or (c) 

thirty consecutive days (which 

may be extended by endorse- 
ment). 

In addition to the foregoing, if 
stock in process is damaged or 
destroyed, the Business Interrup- 
tion form will indemnify the in- 


exercise of 
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sured for his loss of earnings for 
a period of not exceeding thirty 
days (which may be extended by 
endorsement) as would be re- 
quired with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch to restore 
the stock in process to the same 
state of manufacture in which it 
stood at the date of damage or 
destruction. 

But the Business Interruption 
form does not indemnify the in- 
sured for his loss of earnings due 
to the damage or destruction of 
finished goods. That is beyond the 
province of the form. 

If such merchandise is damaged 
or destroyed by an insured peril, 
could collect 
from his property damage insurer, 
the actual cash value of the dam- 
destroyed property. To 


the insured only 


aged or 
illustrate, assume the cash value 
of finished goods on hand is $40,- 
000. This figure represents the 
cost of the raw stock, plus the 
cost of labor expended thereon to 
make it into the finished product, 
and other charges incidental to the 
manufacturing process and neces- 
sary to prepare it for sale. Assume 
that the manufacturer has either 
sold this merchandise for $48,000, 
or that, because of market condi- 
tions, he can anticipate selling it 
for $48,000. The difference of 
$8,000, between the value of the 
finished merchandise and the price 


for which the manufacturer can 
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anticipate selling it, is his profit. 
Any loss of such profit, due to the 
damage or destruction of such fin- 
ished merchandise can be insured 
only under a Profits and Commis- 
sions form. This is the situation 
which creates the field for selling 
Profits and Commissions Insurance 

An insured engaged in the man- 


Joseph A. Dann 


THE AUTHOR: 


Mr. Dann is assistant superintendent 


of training and sales promotion, 
The Travelers. He joined The Trav- 
elers Fire Company in 1922. When 
Sre and marine insurance were 
added to curriculum of the Trav- 
elers home office training school, 
he was assigned to the school as 


one of the instructors. 
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ufacture of a seasonal product, 


such as ‘raw hats, greeting cards, 


women's dresses, calendars, etc., 
operates his factory the year round 
so as to have a large amount of 
finished stock on hand when the 


fill the 


dealers who require his product, 


time comes to orders of 
and who look to him as a source 
of supply. If this stock is destroyed 
or damaged by a peril insured 
against, the property damage poli- 
will reimburse him for his 
property loss. But, unless he carried 
Profits Commission Insur- 
ance, he might be forced to sus- 
pend business, because he would 
have lost his profit on his finished 
merchandise. He could not prepare 
new merchandise to replace that 
destroyed, in time for his market. 
Profits and Commissions Insurance 
must be carried, if he is to remain 
in business, It is as important for 
an insured to carry i 


cies 


and 


insurance 
against his loss of profit as it is to 
protect his loss of earnings under 
a Business Interruption Policy. 


Goop PROSPECTS 


It is not only the manufacturer 
of seasonal goods who is a good 
prospect for Profits and Commis- 


sions Insurance. Good prospects 


may be found everywhere, the 
field is practically unlimited. Any 
manufacturer who is liable to have 


an appreciable amount of finished 


stock on his premises, stored in 
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a warehouse or on consignment 
with a bailee should be sold Profits 
and Commissions Insurance to 
complete his insurance program. 

The insuring clause on the form 
reads substantially as follows: 

“For the purpose of this in- 
surance, the term ‘profits’ is 
defined to be the excess of the 
price which would have been 
receivable by the insured on the 
date of loss fom the sale of the 
described stock, over the cost 
to the insured on the date of the 
loss to replace said stock with 
like kind and quality; and the 
term ‘commissions’ is defined 
to be the commissions which 
woulc normally be earned by 
the insured on the date of the 
loss from the sale of the de- 
scribed stock; deducting, in the 
case of both ‘profits’ and “com- 
missions, such expenses as it is 
possible to avoid or discontinue, 
if *he described stock is dam- 
aged or destroyed, and adding 
such expenses as are necessarily 
incurred for the purpose of re- 
ducing any loss under the policy, 
not exceeding, however, the 
amount by which the loss cov- 
ered is thereby reduced.” 

In most jurisdictions, two types 
of forms are available. The main 
difference between them is that 
under the first, the adjustment of 
the loss on profits and commissions 
follows the adjustment of the loss 
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It is as important to protect against loss of profit as against loss of earnings 


on the damaged or destroyed stock, 
and under the second (for which 
there is a 50% increase in 
the loss on Profits and Commis 
sions is adjusted independently of 


rate ), 


the adjustment of the property 
damage loss. 
Under the first 
assume a profit ratio of 30%. If 
there is a property damage loss 
to stock of $20,000, the profit loss 


type of form, 


is automatically adjusted at 30% 
of $20,000 or $6,000. 
written under this form takes the 


Insurance 


same rate as that for finished stock. 

Under the second type of form, 
the insured would collect an 
amount equal to his full profit or 
commission, on any merchandise 
damaged or destroyed by a peril 
insured against irrespective of how 


serious that damage might be. 
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Which form should be sold? The 
answer to that question will de- 
pend upon the business of the in- 
sured and the class of merchan- 
dise he is manufacturing. As an 
example, assume we are insuring 
the finished stock of a manufac- 
turer of men’s hats, of a popular 
and well-advertised brand. It is 
a product which enjoys a fine repu- 
tation for service, style and value. 
The public buys the product be- 
cause it is a well-known, branded 
article. Assume that the stock is 


only slightly damaged by smoke 
from a fire. The hats would still be 
“Perfect” insofar as their original 
utility is concerned. But even with 
a slight odor of smoke permeating 
or clinging to them, they could 


not be sold as the superior quality 
hats that the branded label war- 
rants them to be. The labels could 
be removed, and the hats disposed 

the branded 
branded label 


of, but not under 
label, nor for the 


price. 
CovERAGE ForRMS 


Under the first form of coverage, 
the stock would be reduced 
by the amount received from the 
salvage sale, and the profits loss 
applying 


loss 


would be adjusted by 
the insured’s ratio of profit to the 


of loss payment of the 


amount 
property damage insurance. 
Under the second form of cov- 


erage, the insured would receive 
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full indemnity for his profit loss, 
due to his inability to sell his fin- 
ished merchandise under the brand 
label. 

It is the duty of the insurance 
advisor to call this important 
feature to the attention of his in- 
sured. The manufacturer of a 
branded or well-advertised product, 
whose name is a guarantee of 
quality, is only protected by the 
form which adjusts the profits loss 
independently of the property dam- 
age loss. 

Note that the Profits and Com- 
missions form affords coverage 
only at the location or locations 
named in the policy. If an insured 
has finished stock on his premises 
and also stores finished stock in 
a warehouse, to be fully covered 
he must carry Profits and CCommis- 
sions Insurance at both locations. 

Various Selling Price or Market 
Value Clauses are available. In a 
mercantile establishment, a clause 
may be attached to a policy in- 
suring stock, reading as follows: 

“It is a condition of this policy 
that all stock actually sold on 
orders, but held awaiting de- 
liverv is to be valued at the price 
at which it was sold, less all 

unincurred ex- 
such _ stock 


and 
which 


discounts 

penses to 
would have been subject had no 
loss occurred. The values as de 
termined under this clause shall 
be considered as the actual cash 
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value in the application of any 

clauses forming a part of this 

policy.” 

Where such a clause is attached 
to policies insuring the stock of a 
mercantile risk, the insured must 
be advised of the necessity of 
carrying sufficient insurance to 
comply with coinsurance require- 
ments. 

Note that the clause applies 
only to merchandise that has been 
sold. In a business where the 
manufacturer is paid in advance, 
before the stock is finished, the 
use of this form would replace 
the need for Profits and Commis- 
sions Insurance. But in most cases 
the goods are not sold until after 
they are finished, and to be proper- 
ly protected, the insured needs 
Business Interruption Insurance 
supplemented by Profits and Com- 
missions Insurance. 

Where the stock described in 
the policy is of a kind which is 
bought and sold at an established 
market exchange where the market 
prices are posted and quoted 
(such as distilled spirits or wines) 


de 
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a market value clause may be 
attached to the policy which makes 
the actual cash value of the stock 
the market price at the time and 
place of loss less all discounts and 
unincurred expenses to which such 
stock would have been subject had 
no loss occurred. As the values 
determined under such a clause 
are considered the actual cash 
value, the insured need not carry 
Profits and Commissions Insur- 
ance, but must see to it that the 
amount of his insurance on stock 
is sufficient to eliminate any co- 
insurance deficiency. 

In conclusion, the line of de- 
marcation between Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance and Profits and 
Commissions Insurance must be 
again emphasized. The first pro- 
tects the insured for his loss of 
earnings due to his inability to 
conduct his manufacturing opera- 
tion; the other protects the insured 
for his loss of profits or commis- 
sions on merchandise that has 
been manufactured and is ready 
for sale. 


Right after being chosen as the typical Amer- 
ican boy, a Michigan youth was arrested for 


speeding. Well? 


For every man who lives to be 85 there are 
seven women, but by that time, it is too late. 


—The Indiana Agent 





ubhications 





Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





“A Safe Beauty Shop”’—This booklet 
provides safe practice rules for the 
operation of beauty shops. It outlines, 
in narrative style, precautions which 
should be taken in the use of waving 
machines, hair dryers, permanent 
waving solutions, and similar items. 
Also included are safe procedures for 
the maintenance of beauty shop equip- 
ment. 16 pp., 34%” x 7”, picture style 
in full color, $2.40 per 100. 
i 7 i 

“A Safe Start”—In this booklet, a new 
employee at an industrial plant is in- 
troduced to safe working techniques. 
The booklet is general in scope, deal- 
ing with personal protective equip- 
m nt, unsafe tools, housekeeping, 
electrical hazards, use of ladders, 
correct lifting methods, and personal 
hygiene. 16 pp., 3%” x 7”, picture style 
in full color, $2.40 per 100. 
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“Keeping Safe Off the Job”—This 
booklet deals with accident hazards 
faced by people while away from their 
places of employment. The narrative 
cutlines the experience of a typical 
tumily which experiences a traffic ac- 
cident and decides to become “safety 
conscious.” In addition to automobile 
safety, the booklet includes informa- 
tion on the more common hazards 
found in the home and what should 
be done to eliminate them. 16 pp.., 
3K” x 7”, picture style in full color, 
$2.40 per 100. 
i ee, 
“Fire Control”’—This booklet, recently 
revised, is designed to serve as a 
guide-book for plant management, 
supervisors, and other personnel con- 
cerned directly with fire safety. It 
deals with fire hazards and related 
control methods, training of person- 
nel, plant fire alarms, fire brigades, 
fire-fighting equipment and technique, 
inspection and maintenance, watch- 
man service, and exit drill procedures. 
Included is a comprehensive table on 
fire extinguishers which provides all 
the basic data usually required to 
utilize these devices effectively. 30 
pp., 54%” x 8%”, $15.00 per 100. 
eee 

“Your Guide to Safety in Welding and 
Cutting Operations” — This booklet 
presents safe practices applicable to 
gas welding and cutting and electric 
arc welding. It includes sections on: 
storage and handling of gas cylinders, 
hose lines and connections, torches, 
protective apparel and equipment, 
acetylene generators, spot welding, 
ventilation in the vicinity of welding 
operations, and fire prevention. An 
illustration of are and gas welding 
symbols used by the American Weld- 
ing Society is also included. 32 pp., 
3%” x 5%”, ill., $3.55 per 100. 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


AprLIANCE DEALERS 

After the war as the soldiers came 
back full of determination and desire 
to succeed, a rash of appliance stores 
broke out over the country. In this 
period, too, came television and im- 
provements in almost every kind of 
electrical contrivance so that in spite 
of the many dire predications made 
for these often undercapitalized firms 
a great many of them have made the 
grade and are still going strong. The 
insurance business has not been found 
wanting in devising insurance to cover 
their needs as we now have the Radio, 
Television and Appliance Dealers 
Floater. It provides coverage on prop- 
erty while out on trial and approval, 
it covers customer property on the 
premises of the insured, where all 
too often it is while being repaired, 
and this coverage extends to the resi- 
dence of the customer when the in- 
sured is installing an appliance there. 

And because such property belong 
ing to either the insured or his cus- 
tomer travels back and forth on the 
truck of the insured, coverage is pro- 


vided for tha: situation. To present 


this policy is to establish yourself and 
the insurance business as on its toes 
looking out for the special needs of 
the insured. 
—The Local Agent 
eee 
REMEMBERING NAMES 

1. Be sure you hear the name cor 
rectly when introduced. If you miss 
it, ask that the name be repeated. 

2. Repeat the name whenever pos- 
sible during your conversation. It will 
impress the memory picture on your 
mind and is sweet to the man’s ears. 

8. Study the person to whom you 
have been introduced. Note unusual 
features; color of eyes and hair, shape 
of nose, mouth, ears, head; weight 
and build; mannerisms and favorite 
expressions. 

4. Learn all you can about him. 
Each fact you learn helps fix him in 
your mind as a real person. 

5. Establish an association with the 
name in your mind. “Mr. Hare is 
bald,” or “Mr. Shipp is in the export 
business”, and so forth. 

6. Test your memory 
duetions. 


after intro- 
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7. Be genuinely interested in every 
person you meet. Unless you are truly 
interested, you won't remember be- 
cause you don't really want to re- 
member. 

—The General's Review 
. == 
Contract BONDs 

There are four types of contract 
bonds. Each has its purpose and it is 
not difficult to know the purpose of 
each. A Bid bond guarantees that the 
contractor will assume the contract if 
his bid is accepted, and will furnish 
a Performance bond. A Performance 
bond guarantees that the contractor 
contract will 


who is awarded the 


comply with all of the covenants and 
conditions of the contract and carry 
out the plans according to specifica- 
tions. Such bonds are required on all 
public construction, and are being re- 


quired more frequently on private 
construction. A Payment bond assures 
the owner that all labor and material 
bills will be paid by the contractor. 
Practically all contracts provide that 
the building will remain free from 
defects after its completion—usually 
a one-year maintenance guarantee, 
sometimes longer. If it runs for more 
than a year there is a charge for each 
additional year. 
—The Local Agent 
"es a 
AN IDEA 
Need an idea for a newspaper ad- 
vertising series that is different? Take 
a tip from a few of the national ad- 
vertisers who have school children do 
the art work (in black) for their ads. 
Pay the child whose work is accepted 
$5 and run his name and address 
under the picture. Assign the chil- 
dren an insurance subject to work with. 
This plan will have the children think- 
ing about insurance and in many cases 
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asking their parents questions about 
insurance. 
—The Marylander 
> ore 
Scone Boarp 
A sign in your local ball-park might 
be a good advertising investment. 
Suggestion: An “Error” sign with 
wording such as, “It is an ERROR to 
wait until you are hit before you in- 
sure. See Blank and Blank for proper 
INSURANCE”. The sign could be 
wired to light up when an error is 
made. Or you could install a score 
board in smaller parks in return for 
advertising space. The local hall park 
is the meeting place of a lot cf people 
in the course of a season. 
—The General's Review 
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Sarety EpuCATION 
An important part of Automobile 

underwriting is Traffic Education both 
at individual and group levels. On the 
individual basis, just as inspection and 
knowledge of moral hazards of a fire 
risk is essential when selling Fire 
insurance, so it is important to know 
and to influence the driving records 
of those to whom you sell Auto in- 
surance. Every insurance agent should 
do his utmost to promote good driv- 
ing habits. Such education has a two- 
fold advantage: It helps cut the loss 
ratio and plays a part in keeping down 
premiums. 

—The General’s Review 

Sunt 2 
BEATING COMPETITION 

Instead of meeting competition, 

why not beat it? This will require you 
to sell the company as well as your 
own service. Get yourself up a sales 
talk about how carefully you have 
selected the companies you represent 
and emphasize their strength, their 
claim service, the character of their 
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officers, their permanence in the bus- 
iness. Then if you can do it modestly 
tell about your service, and what you 
do to justify your commission. Don’t 
tell them there are other companies 
that sell for less, unless of course 
they bring up the subject. But make 
them realize that you sell the policies 
that you have to offer because you 
are looking out for your policyholders 
and want to be in business a long 
time. When the low-premium boys 
come along your customers will have 
sales resistance. 

—The Local Agent 

a 


Hossy SPONSOR 

With hobbies and “do-it-yourself” 
playing such an important part in our 
leisure time, have you considered 


sponsoring a local hobby show? Not 


only would such a show be an im- 
portant medium for good will because 
most people are anxious to show off 
their talents, but every entrant is a 
prospect for various lines of insurance. 

—The Marylander 
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PLANE CHARTER 
Any person who flies or charters a 
plane which is not his own is a pros- 
pect for Aircraft Non-Ownership Lia- 
bility insurance. And to even a greater 
extent, such insurance is needed by 
business firms whose officers or em- 
ployes sometimes charter or rent a 
plane for business travel. So many 
young men have learned to fly in 
the air force that they might not 
even say anything about chartering 
or renting a plane to make business 
calls if an occasion arises where they 
can save a good deal of time by fly- 
ing in this manner. Certainly the 
smart agent will present the possibil- 
ity that such coverage is needed to 
his customers who have men on the 
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road so that they can inquire and 
find out. 

The premiums for this coverage are 
determined after a study of the in- 
dividual risk. They are related to the 
number of hours flown during the 
year, type and uses of the aircraft, 
experience of the pilot or pilots and 
limits of liability desired. They vary 
from $25 to $1,000. 

—The Local Agent 


oe oy 

Tropny Winpow 
A window display of tremendous 
local interest can be built by borrow- 
ing all the sports trophies and cups 
from your local schools. With each 
trophy display a photograph of the 
team that won that particular award. 
—The Marylander 
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PRAISE “LL Pay 
This is an oldie but worth keeping 
in mind: Praise is still one of the 
greatest selling forces in the world. 
If your client has a good insurance 
program, don’t take the credit for 
it—after all he is the one who made 
the decision (he thinks !). Don’t miss 
any opportunity to tell him how smart 
he is. He in turn will sing your 
praises. (When anybody praises us 
don’t we all say in our hearts, “What 
a keen judge of character! What a 

lovely man!” ) 
—The General's Review 
ee 

Prospect Use 
One direct writer has made a prac- 
tice of training its salesmen to ask 
every new client for the names of five 
prospects. This “use the user” system 
of finding prospects is one of the 
oldest—and one of the best—in the 
selling game. Use it constantly for 

your agency. 

—The Marylander 
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Arrer-Hours Hazanps 
We often think when we see the 
growing number of “Do-It-Yourself” 
advertisements (one we were recent- 
ly looking at dealt with boat-building, 
that an insurance agent 
could add: “Good idea. But protect 
yourself while you do it!” The pic- 
ture of a man, probably tired alter 
a normal day’s work, earnestly wield- 
ing a power saw on the frame of a 
large boat makes us envy his energy 
hut wonder about his safety. Hope he 
has Accident insurance. And fire in- 
surance, too—all those chips and shav- 
ings must be an additional fire hazard. 
And, in case an admiring visitor gets 
hurt, he should have Personal Liabil- 
ity, shouldn't he? Yes, these Do-It- 
Yourself fans deserve a lot of credit 
for using their after-hours time to ad- 
vantage but the fact remains they 
are in effect running an extra busi- 
ness at a time when they may be suffi- 
ciently tired to be facing additional 
hazards. More than anybody else, they 
insurance. 
~The 
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no less!) 


need 


General's Review 


FOREIGN FLAvon 

An agent's direct mail campaign 
consisted of a series of letters, each 
of which was mailed from a different 
foreign city: Paris, London, Vienna, 
Hong Kong. The foreign stamp on 
each letter almost guaranteed reader- 
ship. The letters opened with such 
phrases as, “You can look the world 
nto... ~ 


—The Marylander 
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NotTHInG PERSONAL 

It is easier to write fidelity bonds 
now than it was only a few years ago 
for two reasons: First, embezzlements 
get more publicity now than they did. 
Every possible method was used to 


suppress such news in times gone by, 
but now embezzlements make the 
front page along with fires, accidents 
and burglaries. The other is the blanket 
bond. The chief obstacle to writing 
fidelity bonds has been and still is the 
reluctance of an employer to ask any 
employe to sign for a bond because 
he feels it would be construed as lack 
of confidence. The employe felt that 
he was being selected. But, when 
everybody in the outfit is to be cov- 
ered, there is nothing personal about 
it. 

—The Local Agent 
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Facrs SELLING 
A minute of facts is worth a mile of 
sales talk. Learn, therefore, to mar- 
shall the telling of facts in a succinct 
but gripping manner early in the in- 
terview. After all, the main sales mo- 
tivation of insurance is need. If you 
quickly bring home to a prospect his 
need more than half the battle is won. 
As a matter of fact, many a sale is 
lost the first minute because the pros- 
pect has not been made en rapport 
by presentation of easily assimilated 
demanding facts. Try boiling the facts 
part of your presentation to sixty sec- 
onds of cogent facts that can be 
counted off on the fingers of one 
hand. 
—The General's Review 
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ATTENTION VALUE 
Stamps are one sure means of 
drawing more attention to your direct 
mail piece. If you can’t find a special 
issue of stamps to use on your next 
mailing piece, you'll find that six % 
cent stamps will have more attention 
value than an ordinary three-cent 
stamp. “New issue” stamps are al- 
ways an attention-getter. 
—The Marylander 








@ The well-rounded advertising and promotion 
program described here not only has contributed 
much to growth but the judges for the Insurance 
Advertising Conference deemed it the winner 


of award for largest agencies 


Advertising Aids Business Growth 


DVERTISING HAS PLAYED a big 
part in the building of our 
agency. We displayed a chart in 
our portfolio for the IAC compe- 
tition showing our relative growth 
within the last five years showing 
that our volume has more than 
doubled during this span of time. 
We believe that this growth has 
been accomplished through an all- 
around advertising program, which 
has kept our name before the peo- 
ple of Dallas. 
Our public relations program 
can be classified as follows: 
1. Advertising 
a. Newspapers 
b. Outdoor Bill-boards 
c. Direct Mail 
2. Customer Relations 
3. Sales Promotion 
I would like to take these up in 
their respective order. In news- 
paper advertising we have been 
running an ad once a week which 
appears on the first page of the 
second section of the Dallas Morn- 
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ing News, and it is generally near 
the top of the page. We have run 
this ad for many years. At the 
top of this ad we have this heading 
in big letters—FIRE & CASUALTY 
LINES. Immediately under this 
by-line is a small four line poem— 
either on accident safety or humor- 
ous lines about fire and casualty 
insurance. These poems were pur- 
chased from the author of the 
Burma Shave signs, and we have 
the exclusive for them in our city. 

This advertising has paid divi- 
dends not because we get direct 
business, but it has created a large 
readership as a result of the con- 
sistent manner in which they have 
been running for the past years. I 
constantly have people stop me on 
the street and in offices and say 
that they look forward to reading 


these ads. We decided on this type 
of advertising after observing two 
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life insurance agents in Dallas who 
have been running similar ads for 
about nine years, and they are the 
two leading producing agents in 
our city. 

In connection 


with billboard 


advertising, we have 14 billboards 
which are placed completely around 
the radius of Dallas, located on the 
large traffic arteries where streams 


of people who are home owners, 
mostly, are going to and from work 
each day. This billboard carries 
my picture as manager of the 
Shelton and Insurance 
Agency. We feel that this picture 
fulfills a two-fold purpose. 


Bowles 


BILLBOARD IDEA 


First—because a personality on 
the signboard attracts attention, 
and Second—it ties the agent with 
his agency. We first studied the 
effectiveness of this billboard idea 
before going into this type of ad- 
vertising and took time to pick- 
out the desirable locations. 
The company which handles these 
signboards had the contracts with 
several local and federal candi- 
dates in recent elections, and they 
displayed their pictures on the 
billboards, and co-incidentally, 
everyone of these candidates were 
successful in their respective cam- 
paigns. 

People are just attracted by real 
life people and especially if they 
know them personally. We also 


most 
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have many billboards for our con- 
tractors displaying their company 
name at the top and our agency 
name at the bottom of this sign. 
This pleases the contractor and 
gives the agent, as a rule, a very 
choice location for his signboards 
without any cost. These construc- 
tion jobs are either on a very 
in some de- 
thousands of 


prominent street or 
velopment where 
people are attracted. 

In connection with our direct 
mail advertising, we have used our 
addressograph plates as the basis 
for thiS type of advertising. All 
customers have been classified into 
three types—A, B & C. These plates 
are tabbed showing different col- 
ors for each type of customer. The 
“A” customer is the one who is 
living in a $15,000.00 home or 
better and is living in the choice 
locations. The “B” customers are 
the ones who live in homes from 
$7,500.00 to $15,000.00, and the 
“C” customers — under $7,500.00 
price range. 

We are in a position to mail to 
the “A” customers pertinent infor- 
mation on Personal Property Float- 
ers, Residence and Outside Theft, 
Trip Accident policies, etc. 

We show a tab on our plate for 
each type of insurance that is now 
being handled through our office 
for that customer. If we do not 
have his automobile insurance or 
household goods insurance or lia- 
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bility insurance, then we can con- 
centrate on the type of mailing to 
that customer soliciting this type of 
insurance for him. This also pro- 
vides us with a means of following 
up personally trying to get this 
insurance which we do not have. 
We also send out bulletins and 
Roughnotes pictorials to our cus- 
tomers discussing with them the 
service that our agency renders, 
also coverages which have 
just been released and other items 
of interest concerning their insur- 


new 


ance program. 

In our second phase of public 
relations we urge everyone in our 
office to be very customer rela- 
tions conscious. Recently when I 


was in Biloxi, Mississippi, my 
family and I stayed at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, and I found 
this card which I think sums up 
our attitude towards our customers. 


“OUR CUSTOMER 

is the most important 
who comes to our office 

is not dependent on us, 

but we are dependent on him 
for our very existence 

is never an interruption of 


person 


our work—he is the purpose 
of it 
is doing us a favor by giv- 
ing us the opportunity to be 
of service—we are NOT doing 
him a favor by serving him 
is not an outsider to our 
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business, he is the mainstay» 
of it : 
. . is not a cold statistic, he is: 
flesh and blood with feelings. 
and emotions like our own 
like ourselves, has biases 
and prejudices to be respected 
. is not someone to argue or 
match wits with—he is some- 


Donald E. Bowles 
THE AUTHOR: 
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Insurance Agents and 


active in local 


clubs. 


civic and service 
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one to be courteously and de- 
pendably served.” 

It is always our intention to 
provide each one of our customers 
with an intelligent survey of his 
insurance program so that he will 
be completely protected against 
any perils which might arise. We 
have always been strong on pro- 
viding leather policy holders, to- 


gether with a cardex survey which 
will provide him with a complete 


summary of his insurance pro- 
gram. We find that by spending 
a little money on such equipment 
that the customer is very appre- 
ciative of these folders, and they 
tie you closer to him as well as 
create a feeling of confidence in 


your customer. 


SALES PROGRAMS 


Under sales promotion we have 
planned and executed several types 
of campaigns with our direct mail 
as the leading media, for example 
we recently conducted a campaign 
on the bank agent plan to which 
one of the local banks received a 
list of our customers, and they 
checked the 
each one of these customers. 

A credit card was issued stating 
that they had been approved for 
a loan on their automobile and that 
by either wiring or calling the bank 
they will arrange for the financing 
of this car. This credit card to- 
gether with a letter signed by the 


credit standings of 
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president of the bank was mailed 
in our envelope with a note stating 
that we are happy to arrange this 
service for them and that their 
insurance on their automobile 
would be handled through us at 
the time the car was financed. 
Other sales programs which we 
have carried on have been carried 
out along the same line. 

We mailed information 
concerning comprehensive person- 
al liability or personal property 
floaters and then we would follow 
through with a personal call. We 
are now in the process of sending 
out a mailing on the new Catas- 
trophe Hospitalization insurance 
which many health and accident 
companies have just started. We 
believe that we will get excellent 
results from this sales promotion 
since this policy is very reasonable 
in cost and will protect the as- 
sured against any large hospital 
bills which he might be confronted 
with. 

Briefly I have outlined a review 
of our public relations program and 
have tried to hit the high spots 
concerning our advertising plans. 

We believe in advertising for all 
the local agents since we feel that 
the American agent has no choice 
but to advertise aggressively in the 
face of direct or “bargain” compe- 
tition. The agent’s competitive ad- 
vantage is SERVICE, but it is 
long-term and indirect. The only 


have 
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We studied the effectiveness of billboard advertising and took time to pick 
out the most desirable locations which are placed completely around the 
radius of Dallas on large traffic arteries—program results below. 


recourse is public education. And The people must be told, over 
the most effective means of public and over again, that there is no 
education is advertising. such thing as a bargain in insur- 

If the American agent is to sur- ance. And to make it stick, they 
vive, people must believe that his must be told why through adver- 
place in the economy is justified. _ tising. 


rs 





@ Women agents are quite rare in property 
insurance and when one becomes the president 


of a state agents’ ossociation, too, then certainly 
there would seem to be an interesting article 


for all our readers 





It’s a Good Field for a Woman! 


TARTING AS A LOCAL insurance 
po in a small Southwesteru 


town came my-+ way without my 


own provision, in the fall of 1939. 
After the death of the owner of the 
agency I worked for as a stenog- 
rapher and office clerk, I continued 
on as part owner and manager of 


the agency. I decided then, that the 
insurance business was a good 
business for a woman to be in, and 
I have enjoyed being in it ever 
since that time. 

At the time I started as an agent, 
I had a fair knowledge of the rates, 
rules and regulations, but very 
little about managing a business. I 
employed one person to type the 
policies and assist in the bookkeep- 
ing, and I soon learned that it was 
my duty to look after the sales and 
public relations, which was a com- 
plete change from just doing the 
detail work in the office. I then be- 
came ambitious and decided surely 
that the agency could advance in 
volume if I could find a way to 
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show the customers we then had 
on our books, that we could give 
them the proper service they need- 
ed, without over or under selling 
them. 

I had the advantage of knowing 
every one in the town, as it was 
a small community of about 10,000 
population and I had lived in it 
since I was a small child, receiving 
my education in its schools. I 
mixed and mingled with them and 
knew their problems and insuranée 
needs. I felt that by approaching 
my own customers, that it afforded 
a good field to increase the volume 
of my agency, because the ma- 
jority of them were under insured. 

As the renewals came up, I start- 
ed making an analysis and survey 
of each account, with the assis- 
tance of the company field men 
who called upon me. I approached 
the assured, accompanied by a 
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field man, with the request that 
we be allowed to review their pol- 
icies and recommend the type of 
coverage they should have. In ev- 
ery case, the assured appreciated 
my interest and cooperated with 
me. In many instances, I found 
duplicate coverages, or the lack of 
coverage the assured needed. | 
was careful not to run down my 
competitors, but assured the cus- 
tomer that my competitor had just 
as good a company as mine and 
wrote the same type of policies at 
I found that in 
assured 


rates. 
many where the 
needed additional coverage, I had 
to share it with the agent across 
the street or up the block. 


the same 
cases 


VoLUME GROWTH 


In a small town of this type, the 
assured often has to purchase his 
insurance from several agents for 
better business relations or friend- 
ship. In every case, by working 
with my competitor, instead of 
against him, I gained in volume. I 
was surprised at the business I 
got, using this modus operandi. I 
think it was because I gave the 
assured the feeling that he could 
trust my judgment, and that he 
was receiving the service he need- 
ed with fairness and an interest in 
his needs. 

The advantage of making a sur- 
vey and servicing the account, 
gave me an in, for any increase or 


additional insurance needed by the 
assured. I also had a record of his 
entire insurance program and was 
able to keep a finger on anything 
required in case of a change in his 
business, necessitating a change in 
his insurance needs. 

The type of survey I use is a 
simple, understandable, Insurance 


Alice E. Walsh 
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groups. 
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Survey, which brings together in 
one folder all pertinent Insurance 
records of my client. It shows at a 
location, 


lines carried, 


glance, 
amount, expirations, analysis, rec- 


ommendations, no coverage and 
their insurance budget. It is in a 
black leather 
equipped with a _ special 
fastener on the inside of the front 
cover to hold our letter of trans- 
mittal and other supporting date 
accompanying our submission. On 
the opposite cover are a series of 
a dozen individual overlapping 
flexible pockets or card holders. 
Each holder has a transparent win- 
dow under which the record card 
is inserted, through which the title 
of the record and the signal control 
is easily read. 


imitation binder, 


paper 


Easy REFERENCE 


At one glance, the assured can 
find the item he may be interested 
in, without thumbing through the 
maze of policies he has. We also 
place the policies in transparent 
pockets attached to each other, 
which makes it easier for the as- 
sured to place his policies in his 
vault or safe, and which keeps 
the policies together so they will 
not become lost or misplaced. 

Once a year, we pick up the sur- 
vey with all the policies and go 
over the entire program again, sug- 
gesting any changes which we 
think are necessary, attaching all 
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endorsements that may be sent to 
the assured during the year and 
changing the dates and informa- 
tion necessary on each card. 

In all the years we have been 
using this system, we have not lost 
one piece of business to a com- 
petitor. Probably this is because 
we have gained the confidence of 
our assured. Many agents I have 
talked to regarding surveys tell me 
they do not like this system be- 
cause it gives their competitors the 
advantage of under-cutting them. 
I maintain that a good agent, giv- 
ing the service and proper cover- 
age should not fear the loss of his 
business, even if a competitor 
should be able to review a survey 
submitted in good faith. 

I realize I have a lot more to 
learn about agency management 
and the local agency business as a 
whole. I try to keep my mind open 
to the valuable suggestions I re- 
ceive from the company men who 
call upon me. I also realize that 
being a member of the State Insur- 
ance Agents Association, gives me 
the opportunity to exchange ideas 
with the agents in other localities. 
Also, the forums and seminars af- 
forded the agents through the state 
association, has given me a much 
broader viewpoint and I have 
learned much through them during 
the past few years. By reading the 
trade magazines we receive, by at- 
tending conventions and meetings, 
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I have gained much help in learn- 
ing what to sell and how to sell, 
how to manage my agency, and 
how to appri ich my assured. 

I believe that advertising through 
the medium of the radio and news- 
papers is very important, but often 
when I review our advertising 
budget I feel that I am spending 
more each year for certain types of 
advertising which does not help us, 
but we are forced to spend a cer- 
tain amount on space in the service 
club programs, school annuals, etc., 
to keep good public relations. I 
feel the best type of advertising, is 
to keep in personal contact with 
my client, show him that I have a 
friendly interest in him and _ his 
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business, and that I wish to give 
him the best service he can get in 
his insurance needs. 

From my feminine point of view, 
insurance local agencies offer a 
wonderful field of endeavor for 
women to be in. I am always de- 
lighted when I meet other women 
agents who interest themselves in 
their local and state associations 
and become active assisting 
these organizations in supporting 
the American Agency System un- 
der which we operate. I am proud 
that I am a part of this wonderful 
industry and am thankful that 
through chance, I had the fortune 
to make a good living in such an 
interesting business. 


in 
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... AUTOMOBILE 
Tooting 20's. After he sideswiped a 
truck, cracked four trees, knocked a 
telephone pole guy wire, tore off a 
length of fence and crunched to a stop 
against the concrete steps of a house 
, 22-year-old Worthington, Ohio, man 
explained: “My horn got stuck”... 
Law Abriding. After he was arrested 
ind fined for doing 75 mph on the 
Golden Gate Bridge, a San Francisco 
man told the judge: “My wife phoned 
and told me to come right home” 
Shooting Star. Fined $40 and costs for 
careless driving, an Ontario man, 72, 
told the judge he ordinarily drove his 
car by celestial navigation, but he lost 
his bearings and wound up in a ditch 
mistook a TV tower light 


when he 


for the evening star. 
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... BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Bus Crash. A Manhattan bus driver 
was booked on a grand larceny charge 
after he toured the city in an empty 
bus on his day off, parked it near his 
home that night, blandly told police: 
“I love bus driving.” Wrong 
Policy. Haled into court for stealing 
his brother-in-law’s car, a 21-year-old 
Wisconsin man, got a one-to-five year 
sentence, explained to the judge: “I 
thought my sister deserved a new car, 
and I figured if I stole the old one, 
they could buy a new one on the 
insurance money.” . . . Ear Muff. In 
Chicago, after he tripped the burglar 
alarm on the safe of a currency ex- 
change, a burglar worked on com- 
placently while he listened to ap- 
proaching squad cars on his short- 
wave radio, was caught red-handed, 
explained sadly: “I thought I was in 
the next block.” 


.. Fme 


Scout Oaths. Encamped near Santa 
Barbara, Calif., energetic Boy Scouts 
hastily removed their furnishings from 
their fire-threatened buildings, were 
professionally piqued when the fire by- 
passed the buildings, burned to a crisp 
all the bedding they had dragged to 
the middle of the parade ground... . 
Lobby Setter. A Denver man was ar- 
rested after he set fire to a hotel there, 
told police he was sorry, explained, 
“IT didn’t realize it was the wrong hote! 
until the staircase was on fire.” 


... UNCLASSIFIED 


i00% Proof. After predicting local 
thunderstorms, a San Antonio weather 
forecaster went atop the weather sta- 
tion to check instrument readings and 
was knocked flat by a bolt of lightning. 
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